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In the Beginning 


In 1898 the American National 
Live £ ,ssociation was organized, 
and _efore that time, the John Clay 
& ‘ganization was faithfully serv- 


any of the charter members. 





ace that time many changes have 
taken place. Cattle producers have im- 
proved their cattle and John Clay & Co. 
have improved their service. The Amer- 
ican National organization has been ex- 
panded and perfected to better serve the 
needs of the industry, and so it is also 
with the John Clay & Co. organization. 
And thru all the changing years thru 
drouths, depressions, wars and good 
times 


THE CLAY WAY 
is and always has been 


THE SAFE WAY ‘ 


At this time of celebration by the Amer- 
ican National of its Golden Anniversary 
the entire John Clay organization ex- 
tends greetings to our good friends and 
customers among its membership. 


John Clay & Co. 


HOUSES AT ELEVEN LEADING MARKETS 


1886-1946 CHICAGO, OMAHA, KANSAS CITY, ST. JOSEPH, EAST ST. LOUIS, SIOUX CITY, 
SO. ST. PAUL, FT. WORTH, SAN ANTONIO, OGDEN, AND DENVER. 











UN!ON PACIFIC RAILROAD SERVES SUN VALLEY: 
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For experienced and intermediate skiers —a variety of 
fast open and partially timbered ski-runs. For beginners 
especially — but available to all—instructions by a se- 
lected staff of experts headed by Friedl Pfeifer. Special 
skiing events have been scheduled for winter season. 
BACK FOR YEAR ROUND 


FUN AFTER GF YEARS 
"IN THE NAVY” 


Electrically operated chair-lifts make it possible to en- 
joy a maximum of ski-runs. 


Other activities include skating, sleighing, and swim- 
ming in warm-water outdoor pools. And in evening 


Its war duty as a Navy rehabil- hours—music and dancing. 


itation center ended, America’s 


focus aur: ‘townd sports Accommodations at a wide price range. For protection 
resort invites you to enjoy a of guests, reservations must be confirmed in advance. 
winter vacation in Idaho's Write or wire— 


Sawtooth Mountains. 


W. P. ROGERS, Gen’! Megr., Sun Valley, Idaho 


WINTER sr ORTS UN D ER A "*SUMMER SUN’’ 











We wish it were this easy! 


@ If you know a magician who 
specializes in freight cars, please 
tell him he’s wanted by the rail- 
roads! The unprecedented de- 
mand for cars to move this year’s 
record-breaking grain and other 
crops still continues—other de- 
mands for cars are considerably 
greater than a year ago. As a 
result there just aren’t quite 
enough cars to go around. 

You see, wartime service took 
a heavy toll of freight cars, while 
wartime restrictions made it im- 
possible to get all the new cars 
we needed. Railroads have 50,000 
new cars on order, but shortages 
of materials and disturbances in 
production have held up deliver- 









IN PARTNERSHIP WITH ALL AMERICA 


ies. We still haven’t enough new 
cars to replace those worn out 
carrying wartime traffic. 

Railroads are calling upon all 
their experience to speed up the 
handling of cars and the move- 
ment of trains. They have been 
moving about 150,000 loaded cars 
a day —furnishing 90% of the 
freight cars ordered. 

Industries are helping to meet 
this serious situation by re-estab- 
lishing the wartime practice of 
loading and unloading freight 
cars promptly —six full days 
every week. 

Working together, railroads 
and shippers can meet the trans- 
portation needs of the nation. 
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To THe 
EDITOR 





CONDITIONS IN NEW MEXIco— 
Enclosed, three-year renewal to the 
PRODUCER, which we enjoy a_ great 
deal . . . We have had a very dry sea. 
son in this section. Late August and 
September rains came in time to make 
some grass. Range conditions in the 
county run from poor to fair; most 
ranges have made sufficient grass to 
winter on, but much of this is quite 
short. Have had considerable snow here 
(Nov. 3, 4 and 5) but it is getting away 
quite well now. Cake continues to be 
—_ to get.—F.. L. Rock, Quay County, 


A FINE SHIPMENT—(Over 3,000 
Utah Herefords went out at one time 
recently, bound for California and even- 
tual processing into beef.) Cattle came 
fat from Manti National Forest with 
the cows weighing from 1,000 to 1,400 
pounds. It took around 95 stock cars 
to send the animals to Los Angeles.— 
JESSE M. CONOVER, Emery County, Utah. 


NICE WEATHER—We have had a 
wonderful fall. Last night it rained and 
sleeted and this morning the ground is 
white. — JACK MANSFIELD, Tom Green 
County, Tex. 


NICE WORDS—(Herewith our sub- 
scription renewal.) Our cattlemen guests 
enjoy your publication very much— 
HoTeEL Hopson, Ashland, Kan. 


WELCOME BACK—At present (am 
working as) a fieldman and livestock in- 
spector and have no cattle, but am fully 
in cooperation with the work of the 
American National and enclose check for 
my 1946 and 1947 dues with sincere 
wishes for continued success to your 


(Continued on Page 66.) 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 


(Published monthly at 515 Cooper Suilding, 
Denver, Colorado, by American National Live 
Stock Association Publishing Company. Entered 
as second-class matter June 11, 1919, at Post 
Office, Denver, under Act of March 3, 1879. 
Acceptance for mailing at special postage pro- 
vid for in Section 1103, Act October 3, 
1917, authorized on September 21, 1921. Sub- 
scription price: U. S., $1.00 a year; Canadian 
and foreign, $1.50.) 


515 Cooper BUILDING, DENVER 2, Cold. 
ee 


PB MCI eed Managing Editor 
DAVID O. APPLETON. ..........---------:+---cesseseee Editor 
RADPORD TEAM accscctsccciccosnisocesens Business Manage! 
Be eae ae aoe oa Saget Dee aig Terk ee 


Officers of the American National Live Stock 
Association: 





President—William B. Wright, Deeth, Mer. 
First Vice-President—A. A. Smith, Sterling, id 
Second Vice-Presidents—Thomas F. a 
Nenzel, Neb.; Loren Bamert, Ione, Twis 
Cc. W. Floyd, Sedan, Kan.; R. J. Hawes, Tex 
Falls, Ida.; J. M. Reynolds, Fort Worth, 
Executive Secretary—F. E. Mollin, Denver, 
Traffic Manager—Chariles EB. Blaine, P. 
Ar 


iz, 
Assistant Traffic Manager—Calvin L. Blaine, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
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Call for Convention 


MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN NATIONAL LIVE STocK ASSO- 

CIATION, AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS AND STOCKMEN GENER- 
ALLY: 

Call is hereby issued for the 50th annual convention of the 
American National Live Stock Association to be held Jan. 
3 9 and 10, 1947, in Phoenix, Ariz., with headquarters at the 
Hotel Westward Ho. (A registration desk will also be set up 
in the lobby of the Adams Hotel.) 


* * * 


It is with justifiable pride in the achievements of the past 
half-century that the call for the 50th annual convention of 
the American National Live Stock Association goes forth. 
Advance registration is the heaviest in the history of the as- 
sociation. It seems already certain that this meeting will be the 
largest gathering of cattlemen ever held in this country. It 
will provide an opportunity for greeting old friends, making 
new ones, trying to forget the unbelievable confusion which 
has surrounded the industry during the past year—worse even 
than during any of the war years—and looking forward to a 
future which, in some degree at least, will be what we make it. 

With the Arizona Cattle Growers as our hosts, and with 
the memory of the very successful convention held in Phoenix 
in 1986, we can set sail for that city again early in January, 
assured of a good program, a good time and a good start 
on the next half-century. At least we can hope that the first 
50 years are the hardest! 


1946 ACTIVITIES 


Full reports will be made at the convention of the activi- 
ties during the current year. Topping the list will be the 
strenuous effort to get rid of OPA and the subsidy program 
which accompanied it. 

Two years ago the cattle and beef industry united in a 
program to push the sale of utility beef, then threatening to 
be in serious over-supply. That was an excellent example of 
industry cooperation, but it was matched—or even more than 
matched—by the united attack upon OPA. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that meat was the keystone in the OPA arch; and 
when the administration finally did right-about-face and re- 
move controls, the whole arch crumbled with surprising speed. 


MEAT PRICES 


It was not to be expected that the damage done during the 
past two years by the bungling administration of OPA with 
respect to livestock and meat prices and controls could be im- 
mediately repaired when decontrol came, nor was it believed 
possible that supplies of meat could be provided quickly in 
anywhere near sufficient volume to meet the current high 
peacetime demand. It is generally considered, however, that 
the industry has made more progress in these two endeavors in 
the short space of a few weeks since decontrol came than had 
been thought possible. Supplies have not been fully adequate, 
and consequently prices—particularly on scarce, high-quality 
cuts—have been definitely out of line. Recently, however, 
partly because of increased supply and partly because of con- 
sumer resistance—which is quite proper under the circum- 
stances—there has been a leveling-off of prices. 

It must not be forgotten that 5 to 8 cents per pound of 
the rise is due to the dropping of subsidies; when this is taken 
into consideration, prices are not now so far out of line on 
the lower grades; the situation as to the choice cuts will be 
remedied as fast as the feedlots can turn out more adequate 
supplies. Most heartening is the fact that the movement of 
cattle to the principal Corn Belt states from July 1 to Nov. 1 
sets an all-time record and is some 23 per cent above last 
year’s relatively high figure. 


ARGENTINE BEEF 


During the extreme meat shortage—that is, when the bulk 
of the supply was going to black markets rather than 
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through normal channels—there was renewed agitation for 
the admission of Argentine beef. The pressure came largely 
from eastern politicians seeking to placate their constituents 
and with little or no regard for the-facts of the situa- 
tion. Fortunately, there has been no weakening, officially, 
in the stand of our government with reference to this 
matter. The Bureau of Animal Industry has demonstrated 
its concern over the possible admission of Argentine beef 
through its careful handling of the problem created by the 
importation of Brahma bulls into Mexico from Brazil. 
In this endeavor it was staunchly backed up by the State 
Department. Furthermore, it was found that the bulk of 
the Argentine beef surplus (83 per cent) was already under 
contract to England and the remaining 17 per cent con- 
sisted of canned meats (largely beef) and dressed lamb. 
The canned meats are not barred by our sanitary embargo, 
but by a regulation of our government designed to pre- 
vent our getting into a competitive situation with Great 
Britain, main purchaser of the Argentine surplus. 

The convention will undoubtedly reiterate its previous 
stand for the strict maintenance of the sanitary embargo, 
and demand that the American National retain the leader- 
ship in the fight against the admission of livestock or meats 
from any country where foot-and-mouth disease exists— 
just as it has done for these many years. 


MASTER TRADE AGREEMENT 


Announcement has just been made by the State Depart- 
ment of a proposal to negotiate a master trade agreement 
with 18 foreign countries, with briefs to be filed Dec. 21 
and hearings to start Jan. 13. This is an entirely new de- 
parture in procedure under the Reciprocal Trade Act and 
as we see it is no less than a straight reduction in the 
tariff. There will be a full discussion on this subject at 
Phoenix, by a competent speaker. 


CATTLE NUMBERS 


There is great confusion as to what has happened to 
our cattle population during the current year. The sharp 


Leveling Off 


N THE “Call for Convention” under the subhead, “Meat 

Prices,” published on this page, it is pointed out that 5 
to 8 cents of the rise in meat prices since decontrol must be 
chalked up to the dropping of subsidies. The high meat prices 
that came after decontrol were to be expected. No less ex- 
pected were the further rises which in some cases of retail 
prices were as high as black market levels, although for the 
most part the free prices stayed well under black market 
prices. .. . But the extreme prices did not stay long. House- 
wives restrained themselves in their meat purchases, and that 


-fact undoubtedly accounted for much of the considerable drop 


from top levels that has already taken place. At some Denver 
stores, roundsteak prices have come down from a high of 69 
cents to 55 cents. Undoubtedly, too, the knowledge that more 
meat supplies will become available has made retailers re- 
luctant to pay extremely high prices. 

It should be noted that this prospect of increased supplies 
of meat has had the effect of reducing the price of poultry, 
fish, cheese and other so-called meat substitutes. This is 
simply the process by which the over-all cost of living leveis 
off in a free market operating under the law of supply and 
demand. This leveling-off process will also be aided—at least 
as far as beef is concerned—by the resumption of a free mar- 
ket in hides. Hides traditionally have carried part of the load 
in beef prices. 

We will all soon be back in a far better position than under 
the arbitrary and irrational dictates of control laws. 


1) 





Fifty Years of Progress 


JOHN W. SPRINGER 
Denver, Colorado 
President of National Live Stock 
Association, 1898-1903 


HE Golden Jubilee Convention at 
Phoenix, Jan. 8-10, marks the be- 
ginning of the 50th year of existence for 
the American National—an_ organiza- 
tion born of a need for coherent nation- 
alization, in recognition of which Colo- 
rado stockmen took the lead in the year 


H. A. JASTRO 
Bakersfield, California 
Presided 1908-10 and 1912-14 


FRANK J. HAGENBARTH 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
President of National Live Stock 
Association, 1904-05 


1898. Eleven hundred and eighty-five 
delegates attended the first meeting of 
the National Stock Growers Association 
in Coliseum Hall at Denver, Jan. 25, 
of that year. They came from every 
state west of the Missouri River (with a 
few from scattered eastern points as 


DWIGHT B. HEARD 
Phoenix, Arizona 
Presided 1915-16 


MURDO MACKENZIE 
Denver, Colorado 
President, American National Live 
Stock Association, 1906-7; 1911 


well) and they elected John W. Springer 
of Denver president. Mr. Springer 
headed the organization, then, for six 
consecutive terms. 

The first act of the new executive 
committee concerned a vigorous battle 
against the pending government bill 


I. T. PRYOR 
San Antonio, Texas 
Presided 1917-18 
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J. B. KENDRICK 
Sheridan, Wyoming 
Presided 1919-21 


limiting shipments of livestock to 28 
hours. The bill, known as the “28-hour 
law,” passed Congress despite efforts of 
western shippers. 

One of the less happy events which 
occurred in connection with this initial 
meeting was the holding of a barbecue 
for which all carefully laid plans mis- 
fired when the affair was taken over 
by an uninvited crowd that turned it 
into a near riot. 

According to the late Will C. Barnes, 
writing in the PRODUCER in 1926, twin 
questions which were already confront- 
ing the stockmen at that first meeting 


L. C. BRITE 
Marfa, Texas 
Presided 1927-28 
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FRED H. BIXBY 
Long Beach, California 
Presided 1922-25 


were “forest reserves” and the “cedinz 
of the arid lands” to the various states. 
A resolution framed at one of the later 
conventions, in fact, suggested a bill 
for the control of grazing on the public 
lands and provision for grazing districts. 
(Actual tangible results, however, did 
not come until 1934, with the passing of 
the Taylor Grazing Act.) 

Arthur Williams was the first secre- 
tary of the association, and Charles F. 
Martin of Denver was named the re- 
cording secretary. Mr. Martin was secre- 
tary until 1906, when he was succeeded 
by T. W. Tomlinson of Denver. (F. E. 


VICTOR CULBERSON 
Silver City, New Mexico 
Presided 1929-30 


Cc. M. O’DONEL 
Bell Ranch, New Mexico 
Presided 1926 


Mollin, the present incumbent, became 
the secretary in 1929.) 

The second meeting of the nationai 
group, still at that time retaining the 
early name of the National Live Stock 
Association, was held on Jan. 24, 
1899, also at Denver. On that occasion 
President Springer in his annual address 
said there were delegates in attendance 
representing 8,000,000 head of livestock, 
to a value of $250,000,000. 

In the convention of 1905, again at 
Denver, a split occurred within the orig- 
inal group and one faction bolted to 
organize separately under the name 


HENRY G. BOICE 
Tucson, Arizona 
Presided 1931 





CHARLES E. COLLINS 
Kit Carson, Colorado 
Presided 1932-35 


American Stock Growers Association; 
late that same year the board of control 
of this “off-shoot” aggregation changed 
the membership from a purely indivi- 
dual representation to one admitting 
livestock organizations as well. 

Soon after this the executive com- 
mittee of the original National began to 
consider a consolidation with the newer 
group and eventually the level-headed 
men of both sides had their way. Thus, 
on Jan. 30, 1906, the two organizations 
met for purposes of combining their 
activities. The proposal to do this was 
unanimously approved and the stockmen 
re-formed under the present name, 


J. ELMER BROCK 
Kaycee, Wyoming 
Presided 1940-41 


ALBERT K. MITCHELL 
Albert, New Mexico 
Presided 1936-37 


American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion. Murdo Mackenzie was named presi- 
dent and Frank Hagenbarth, vice-presi- 
dent. (The two men were the respective 
heads of the organizations which had 
resulted from the split-up of 1905.) 

Gifford Pinchot, then coming into 
prominence as a young official of the 
forestry bureau—the same Gifford Pin- 
chot: who passed away only a few weeks 
ago (see Obituary, this issue)—came 
from Washington to deliver one of the 
principal addresses. 

The harmonious cooperation enjoyed 
within the association since the early 
days when all the cattlemen combined 


FRANK S. BOICE 
Sonoita, Arizona 
Presided 1942-43 


HUBBARD RUSSELL 
Los Angeles, California 
Presided 1938-39 


forces under one national leadership has 
enabled it to handle, to the benefit of 
all livestock men and the beef cattle 
industry in general, the many problems 
which through the years have indicated 
need for an able and articulate spokes- 
man. Some of the accomplishments to 
which the American National can point 
have included: 


The unsatisfactory conditions in re- 
gard to transportation and marketing 
—conditions which might be said to 
have led to the organization of the 
stockmen in the first place—have con- 
tinued to be high on the list of activities. 


A. D. BROWNFIELD 
Deming, New Mexico 
Presided 1944-45 
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(In fact, the association has for many 
years retained the expert services of 
Charles E. and Calvin L. Blaine, re- 
spectively the traffic and assistant 
traffic managers.) 


The public lands subject, which runs, 
a nearly unbroken thread, through the 
entire history of the association; forest 
matters, too, have offered problems- 
of constantly recurring importance. 

The historic conference work of the 
market committee in 1916 at El Paso, 
when a special collection was taken un. 
under the acting chairmanship of E. L. 
Burke, with whom Secretary Mollin was 
long associated. It was this groundwork 
which led eventually to the passage of 
the Packers and Stockyards Act. 

The fight on the anti-direct market- 
ing bills, which were sponsored largely 
by marketing organizations and success- 
fully opposed by the American National 
on the position that every stockman 
should have the right to market his 
livestock as he saw fit. . . . it was con- 
sidered his privilege to decide whether 
he went to a central market, sold at 
home, at a concentration point or any- 
where else. 


The tariff fight of 1929-30, when sub- 


WILLIAM B. WRIGHT 
Deeth, Nevada 
In office 1946- 


stantial increases were secured in cases 
where cattle, dressed beef and canned 
beef were involved, and when hides were 
taken off the free list. (Tariff matters 
have, since the early days, required fre- 
quent, watchful attention.) 

The McCarran cattle theft bill, which 
passed the Senate five times, the House 
four times and was vetoed by President 
Roosevelt three times before it finally 
became law after 1940. 

Most recently on the agenda have been 
the income tax regulations secured by 
the National Live Stock Tax Commit- 
tee during the past several years. 
These provided for a fixed unit inven- 
tory basis on income tax, and the appli- 
cation of the capital gains ruling to the 
sale of breeding herds. 

As the association prepares to close 
the books on the first half-century, its 
members can look forward to the same 
alertness which has carried them thus 
far in the interests of an improved 
status for the cattleman and the pro- 
ducts of his calling. His interests will 
remain, as they have been to this point, 
the prime moving force of a good or- 
ganization, led in this second post-war 
year by President William B. Wright 
and First Vice-President A. A. Smith. 


DENVER TO PHOENIX AND BACK 


For convention-bound American Na- 
tional members and their guests who 
plan either to go from Denver or to 
route their trips through Denver from 
other points to Phoenix, the following 
information has been made available 
by the Santa Fe Railway. Thus com- 
piled, it contains all important details 
about prices, arrival and departure 
times, ete. 


The Santa Fe Railway plans to op- 
erate sufficient sleeping cars to handle 
any size group. For 125 first-class 
adult fares, or their equivalent, a spe- 
cial train could be operated, leaving 
Denver about 6:45 p.m. the evening of 


Jan. 5. In a four-hour stopover on Jan. 


6 at Santa Fe, the capital of New Mex- 
ico, an interesting tour could be con- 
ducted. The train would arrive at Phoe- 
nix early the morning of Jan. 7. Re- 
turning, the special train would leave 


Phoenix about 8:00 p. m., Jan. 10, via 
the Grand Canyon, where a full day’s 
stopover could be made for sightseeing. 
Arrival time at Denver, the early morn- 
ing of Jan. 13. If a sufficient number 
of passengers to operate a special train 
is not secured, extra sleepers will be 
operated on the regular train, to leave 
Denver at 7:50 p. m., Jan. 5, and ar- 
rive Phoenix at 8:00 a. m., Jan. 7. The 
return schedule: leaving Phoenix at 3:30 
p. m., Jan. 11, arriving Denver at 7:50 
a. m., Jan. 13. 

The following rail and Pullman fares 
will apply if the party is handled on 
the regular train: 

Rail Fare 
Round-trip, first-class rail fare 

from Denver to Phoenix 
Federal tax 
Pullman Fares 
Lower berth, one-way 


Federal tax 

Upper berth, one-way 
Federal tax 

Drawing. room, one-way 
Federal tax - 


Compartment, one-way 
Federal tax 


If a special train is operated via 
Santa Fe, N. M., on the going trip and 
Grand Canyon on the return trip, the 
rates will be slightly higher to include 
the two side trips. 

It is very important that Pullman 
reservations be made before December 
20 to permit the Santa Fe Railway 
to provide suitable equipment. 


For reservations and any informa- 
tion concerning this trip, please write 
direct to Mr. George F. Sherman, Di- 
vision Passenger Agent, Santa Fe Rail- 
way, 524 17th St., Denver 2, Colo. 


(Reservations must be in before December 20) 


The Convention City 


§? you’re going to Phoenix! For those 

who aren’t familiar with this, the 
capital and largest city of Arizona, these 
bits of local color and factual data are 
offered for “atmosphere.” 

You'll find yourself at an altitude of 
1,080 feet, in the Valley of the Sun (also 
known as the Salt River Valley)—a wide, 
level area approximately 100 miles long 
and fringed with low mountains which 
tuns diagonally across Maricopa County 
Just South of the center of the state. 

With its suburban districts, Phoenix 
forms a community of over 150,000—a 
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busy, vital city in a tranquil setting 
which, unlike most resort centers, has a 
thriving business life. It is the state’s 
financial center and the seat of state and 
county governments, as well as the 
meeting place for business, professional 
and political groups. It is the chief dis- 
tribution center of the Southwest for 
imported goods; the source of supplies 
for Arizona’s industries, and usually the 
shipping point for her products. 

Large numbers of cattle are fed within 
a 40-mile radius of the city, and there is 
much interest among Valley horse 


fanciers in western and saddle types. 
Included in agricultural activities of 
the Valley are the growing of dates, 
pecans, olives, figs, lettuce, winter vege- 
tables, cantaloupes, alfalfa, grains and 
cotton. Citrus fruits are also high in 
crop importance. The climate is similar 
to that of Egyptian desert regions; all 
of the wide, fertile valley, it is interest- 
ing to know, was once only desert. 
Transformed largely by irrigation, Mari- 
copa County ranks high in productivity. 
Other major industries of the area sur- 
rounding Phoenix include beef processing 
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and shipping, mining and lumbering. 
At Phoenix flowers grow the year 
‘round. You’ll see desert that—if you’ve 
never seen it before—is unlike the ordi- 
nary pre-conception of a desert, being 
more like a garden of shrubs and fan- 





Partial aerial view of Phoenix. 
building at extreme left near bottom of picture is Hotel Westward Ho, where American National will be headquartered. 





Mollin Challenges the Forest Service 


OADED BY REPEATED CHARGES 

by Forest Service officials that for- 
est grazing lands are being overused by 
the stockman and their persistent argu- 
ments hinting permit cuts of one kind or 
another, F. E. Mollin, secretary of the 
American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion, wrote the following stinging letter 
to the Service’s chief forester, Lyle F. 
Watts. 

Last January Secretary Anderson was 
a guest of our convention here in Den- 
ver and the following quotation with re- 
gard to the much-discussed policy of 
distribution on the national forests is 
lifted from the original draft of his 
address at that time: 

“One question that recently has 
created a great deal of heated discus- 
sion has been the inclusion in certain 
permits now up for renewal of a pro- 
vision for possible—and I emphasize the 
word possible—reductions to take care 
of redistribution needs. There was much 
misinformation regarding this provision 
and its effect, a situation which might 
have been avoided by closer contact 
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In upper left-hand distance, 


tastic cacti which in spring bursts into 
brilliantly hued blooms. 

There are many points of interest 
close to Phoenix, or at varying dis- 
tances, that can be included in inde- 
pendent sightseeing jaunts or on con- 


between the Forest Service and stock- 
men. This proposal would have affected 
only 1 per cent of the cattle permittees 
and 11 per cent of the permitted cattle. 
It was an ‘if’ clause, but it scared live- 
stock people. So after careful study of 
the situation, and learning of the pre- 
valent misunderstandings, we have 
talked it over and have concluded that 
the soundest course is to leave it out 
of our new 10-year permits. We are de- 
ferring further consideration of the pro- 
posal until the end of this 10-year period. 
In other words, there will be no change 
in policies that have been in effect in 
the past 10 years. My position is simply 
this: I believe, and the Forest Service 
believes, that the question of providing 
for distributive reductions in permits 
now above the upper limits needs further 
clarification and study, both by livestock 
growers and the Forest Service. Whether 
or not the proposal is adopted 10 years 
hence depends entirely on what the evi- 
dence indicates. The decision then, what- 
ever it may be, will be based on 
thorough exploration of the facts with 


famous Camelback Mountain. 





ducted scenic tours. 

They’re getting readied up for yoy 
delegates and guests down there, and 
all in all the host city promises to make 
a long-to-be-remembered occasion of the 
1947 meeting. 


Prominent light-colored 


advisory boards and committees.” 

In addition to making this statement in 
regard to the policy of distribution, Sec- 
retary Anderson made some off-hand re- 
marks which I do not find in the printed 
copy, with regard to cuts for protection, 
but I have a very clear recollection that 
he invited appeals from decisions made in 
due course by the Forest Service itself 
and assured his listeners that he would 
give personal consideration to every such 
appeal made. In view of these facts, I 
am indeed surprised to note an interview 
which you gave the Portland Oregonian 
on June 18 last from which I quote as 
follows: 

“The welfare of small ranchers re- 
quires that the Forest Service have the 
power to control the numbers of stock 
grazing on national forests, declared 
Lyle F. Watts, chief forester of the 
United States ... Watts made his state- 
ment in expressing unalterable Forest 
Service opposition to the so-called Me- 
Carran bill, which would prevent the 
service from reducing the sheep or cat- 
tle a particular ranch is grazing on for- 
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est acreage. ‘In my opinion,’ said Watts, 
4his legislation would make it impos- 
sible to increase permitted numbers of 
stock for small owners or to provide 
range for ranchers who need a new 
source of forage for their stock. This 
pill would “freeze” existing range per- 
mits, thereby giving a special privilege 
to a limited group of large ranchers’.” 

Secretary Anderson made it clear that 
the policy of non-distribution which has 
peen in effect during the life of the last 
10-year permit is to be continued as an 
established policy for the new 10-year 
permits beginning this year. What the 
future policy will be at the end of this 
10-year term is to be decided only upon 
further study and investigation and 
after conferences with advisory boards 
and committees of stockmen. You, how- 
ever, take it upon yourself not to accept 
the policy decision of the secretary; you 
ignore the suggestion that this matter 
will be further considered in consulta- 
tio with advisory boards and commit- 
tees of stockmen and continue to demand 
the right of the Forest Service to make 
cuts for distribution at will. 

I am sure you know that in putting 
out propaganda of the kind quoted 
above and in trying to set the little 
ranchman against the large operator 
you are playing loose with the facts 
and are continuing the tactics which the 
Forest Service has used from the be- 
ginning in trying to scare the little op- 
erator into believing that his only 
friend is the Forest Service and that 
in no other way can he be protected 
against the terrible large operator. The 
American National represents all sizes 
and types of cattle producers; the bulk 
of our membership consists of small 
operators. 

Secretary Anderson in his Denver 
speech further stated that in 1909 the 
average size of all cattle permits on the 
national forests was 71 head, and that 
at the end of a 30-year period (1939) 
it was 66 head. These figures certainly 
indicate that the policy of distribution 
has already been carried too far and 
that the average permit today is far be- 
low an economic unit. The average cat- 
tle permit in Oregon this year is for 
78 head. That doesn’t indicate that you 
have gone far in Oregon in the way of 
granting special privileges. Further, 
Secretary Anderson’s address indicated 
that only 1 per cent of all the cattle 
permits are above the upper limit. 

Secretary Anderson in his Denver 
address further stated, “I am in favor 
of legislation which would give these 
advisory boards legal status,” but you 
blast the entire McCarran bill without 
at the same time giving out sufficient 
information as to what the McCarran 
bill proposes so that readers will be in- 
telligently advised in the matter. As a 
matter of fact, the only divergence be- 
tween the McCarran bill and the pres- 
ent policy of the Forest Service and the 
Policy that we are assured will continue 
for the next 10 years is in the matter 
of transfer cuts. Yet, you and other 
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members of your staff are spending gov- 
ernment money to travel around the 
country and put out half-truths as to 
these facts and to indicate that the Mc- 
Carran bill is something drastic and ad- 
verse to the interests of stockmen them- 
selves. 


You were followed at Portland a 
month later by Walter Dutton, chief of 
the grazing division of the Forest Serv- 
ice. In an extensive interview given to 
the same paper, the Oregonian, by Mr. 
Dutton, reiteration is made of the op- 
position of the Forest Service to the Mc- 
Carran bill and it is stated that our as- 
sociation is bitterly opposed to distribu- 
tion reductions of any sort, as if that 
were a crime. Mr. Dutton goes on to ex- 
plain that at the present time 40 per 
cent of the grazing on the national for- 
ests is devoted to wild game. This per- 
centage has been increasing year by 
year, apparently with the full blessing 












The Arizona Junior Cattle 
Growers Association extends a 
cordial welcome to all the Juniors 
of the nation and hopes that they 
will be its guests at the Amer- 


ican National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation’s convention, Jan. 8-10, 





of the Forest Service which has con- 
tinued its demands for cuts in numbers 
of domestic stock, supposedly for pro- 
tection, on the phony charge that the 
forests have not recovered from over- 
grazing that occurred during World War 
I. This completely ignores the fact that 
since the major drouth of 1934 and a 
lesser one in 1936 we have had through- 
out the entire western region (with the 
exception of certain portions of the 
Southwest in the last two years) gener- 
ally very favorable moisture conditions. 
Even the areas which were so much ad- 
vertised as the dust bowl in 1934 have 
come back to the point that the crops 
raised in the last three or four years 
have far exceeded any previous record 
set in that area. On page 275 of Senate 
Document 199—a report by the Forest 
Service in the spring. of 1936—it is 
stated that the depletion of the range 
under the jurisdiction of the Forest 
Service “had been checked and notable 
improvement is the rule.” To those of 
us who have been watching this situa- 
tion for years and have seen the de- 
mands of the Forest Service in the past 
year or so for sharp cuts, supposedly 
for protection, in areas where physical 
conditions are more than favorable, it 
is impossible to escape the conviction 
that the Forest Service has surrendered 
to the demands of those who wish to 
use the lands largely for recreational 
purposes and for the propagation of 
wild game, regardless of the fact that 
the cuts demanded in many instances 
make it impossible to continue livestock 
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operations efficiently and economically. 
In the September 29 issue of the Oregon- 
ian appeared an article indicating that 
elk were to be given preference over do- 
mestic livestock on the Umpqua Na- 
tional Forest. In the same issue of the 
Oregonian appears an article from the 
State of Washington indicating that an 
excessive number of elk in the Uma- 
tilla National Forest is threatening to 
eliminate the Touchet range, a part of 
the forest, as a summer pasture for 
cattle. Here in Colorado, since Mr. Spen- 
cer has been in charge of the regional 
office, a determined effort has been 
made to exclude livestock from a large 
area on the Pike National Forest, with 
indications that the policy is to be ex- 
tended to other areas nearby as soon as 
you can get away with it. More recently 
Mr. Spencer has started a move to ex- 
clude livestock from the Grand Mesa 
Forest here in Colorado after one of his 
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1947, at Phoenix, Ariz. Any Jun- 
iors desiring information about 
the convention, hotel reservations 
or any other details, please con- 
tact Nelson Stevenson, 1510 E. 
First St., Tucson, Ariz. The Jun- 
ior hosts are anxious to do every- 
thing possible to help. 


local officials solicited the Grand Junc- 
tion Water Board to write a letter ask- 
ing that livestock be excluded from the 
Grand Junction watershed. The water 
board didn’t cooperate and refused to 
write such a letter. 


Time and time again the Forest Serv- 
ice has maintained that it is the only 
organization capable of properly looking 
after range lands, but what public 
agency or what private individual has 
done such a sorry job over a 40-year 
period that the range will now carry 
only about half as much livestock as it 
did 40 years ago and still be in such 
deplorable shape that, as quoted from 
Dr. Dutton’s interview, “there are 10,- 
200 range allotments in all the national 
forests of the Far West? The Forest 
Service believes that at least half of 
these must be reduced.” Further “Wal- 
ter L. Dutton, director of range man- 
agement, for the service nationally, 
points out that on the land covered by 
approximately 5,000 grazing permits the 
grass has been so depleted that erosion 
has sloughed away meadows and moun- 
tainsides. As a result, the soil has 
started to blow. Rivers and lakes are 
filling with silt.” Of course, there is 
gross exaggeration in this statement. If, 
however, game numbers had been con- 
trolled instead of pyramided, the sharp 
reduction in domestic livestock numbers 
would have been unnecessary and there 
would have been little if any excuse for 
the condition claimed by Mr. Dutton. 
This would certainly be true if during 
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The Cattleman and the Forest Service 


By HUMBERT REES 
(CONCLUSION) 


N THE FIRST PART OF THIS AR- 
ticle, which appeared in the No- 
vember PRODUCER, the general aspects 
and background for what seems to be 
the more or less continuous friction be- 
tween the cattleman and the Forest Ser- 
vice was outlined and a specific case— 
that of Mr. William Paterson, and his ex- 
periences on the Holy Cross Forest— 
was discussed. 

Since completing that first install- 
ment I find that a speech by Regional 
Forester. John W. Spencer before the 
Denver Chamber of Commerce Com- 
mittee on Livestock and Agriculture, 
made Sept. 25, 1946, has caused con- 
siderable commotion among forest users. 


Although it has been commented on 
extensively in other publications, it hits 
so closely to the thesis of this article 
that it merits attention here. 

Forester Spencer’s speech is an ar- 
gument for, and a justification of, the 
retention of the higher mountain lands 
in Colorado under the jurisdiction of 
the Forest Service. To implement his 
plea he cites the necessity for, first, 
conservation of the soil resources and 
prevention of top-soil wasting, and, sec- 
ond, land-use management to promote 
the greatest production of water. He 


declares that private ownership is un- 
interested and incompetent in protecting 
public lands for these purposes, and 
that therefore these ranges must be 
under public management. 


I am not informed in land manage- 
ment and have no intention of either 
arguing or agreeing with Mr. Spencer 
on the technical aspects of his talk. How- 
ever, when he begins to discuss stock- 
man-Forest Service relationships, he is 
guilty of an injustice to the industry. 
He implies that any criticism of the 
Forest Service springs from completely 
blind and self-seeking motives. He at- 
tributes this criticism to the “larger 
and more selfish stockmen and their rab- 
ble-rousers.” This means that such crit- 
icism is made on purely selfish grounds, 
unwarranted, and the act of an enemy 
of the whole public conservation pro- 
gram. 

Personally, I have yet to see an in- 
stitution created by man that did not 
on occasion deserve and need criticism. 

As to the charge of “rabble-rousing,” 
Mr. Spencer will have some trouble free- 
ing himself from that charge in the 
speech in question. 

To illustrate, I am going to cite a 
couple of paragraphs. By quoting them 
apart from the context I do a certain 
amount of injustice to Mr. Spencer’s 
speech in entirety, but they contain the 


ideas I want to protest: 

“During the past 25 years the Forest 
Service has made a conscientious and 
sustained effort to cut down the per. 
mits for domestic stock to balance just 
the numbers that the range can carry 
without injury. This is the process that 
certain of the larger and more selfish 
stockmen and their rabble-rousers assert 
is strangling the stock industry. As a 
matter of fact, if the Forest Service had 
not followed this conservative policy, 
there would be no forest range avail- 
able today...” 

“But in all fairness to the stock in- 
dustry, I want to make it plain that the 
majority of the stockmen who actually 
live on or near the forests and hold 
grazing permits are sincerely interested 
in taking care of their ranges and heart- 
ily support the conservative policies of 
the Forest Service. At the various con- 
ventions you will hear some trouble- 
makers, rabble-rousers, and purely sel- 
fish individuals. In spite of their vo- 
ciferousness and noise, all of these people 
combined represent only a small propor- 
tion of the actual range users. It’s just as 
well to keep this point in mind when you 
hear the fulminations of such people, 
and consider their motives.” 

There are three things wrong with 
this point of view. 

First of these is Mr. Spencer’s appar- 





TWENTY-NINE YEARS UNDER FOREST SERVICE CARE. Cattlemen argue that the range is not really in bad shape; the 
trouble lies with its management. They admit that there are hot spots and overgrazed areas, but through fencing, reseeding, 
better distribution these corners can be brought back. They say the Forest Service neglects the more arduous policy of 
range improvement for the easy-out way of permit and season reduction. In rebuttal, the Forest Service, as in the picture 
below, tries to cite concrete evidence in a dispute about whether the range is deteriorating. The picture was taken June 8, 1908, 
| by Smith Riley, regional forester, on head of Owens Creek, looking toward Hightower Mountain in the Collbran division of the 
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ent aversion to any objection by a stock- 
man to making permit reductions. 

It is 2 national habit, and even privi- 
lege, to squawk when you get pinched. 
Sometimes a pinch may be necessary, 
and I don’t doubt that Forest officials 
get very tired of hearing complaints 
about their decisions, particularly when 
they are pretty sure that the complain- 
ant realizes they are right and is only 
compaining on general principles. This 
does not abrogate his right to squawk. 

Mr. Spencer apparently feels that 
when a cut in a stockman’s permit is 
proposed, he should immediately under- 
stand the necessity for such cut and 
accept it in a spirit of thankfulness that 
the Forest Service is so zealous in the 
protection of his range. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Spencer 
himself admits: “It is a fact that the to- 
tal number of permitted livestock today 
is only approximately one-half of what 
it was during World War I.” He goes 
on to explain that at the time the range 
was considerably overstocked; this and 
other factors (listed later) are the rea- 
sons for the extensive reduction. 

This means that almost every per- 
mittee has been cut to the place where 
a further reduction means a drastic 
change in ranch management if he wants 
to support his property and still see a 
chance for a profit. For example, one 
of the Plateau Valley (Collbran, Colo.) 
ranches in its heyday supported 1,200 
cattle. Today it has a permit for 500 
head. I have not noticed that operating 
expenses have gone down; even with in- 
creased cattle prices, the proprietor has 


Grand Mesa National Forest in Colorado 


his hands full extracting ranch expense 
and a moderate profit from those 500 
head. I ask Mr. Spencer if he thinks this 
rancher should stand up and cheer, or 
even sit by quietly, when the Service 
tells him he is going to have to pay his 
help on the proceeds from 400 cattle? 

My second objection to Mr. Spencer’s 
statement is that he throws the onus 
of “fulminations” on the “larger opera- 
tors and their rabble-rousers.” 

As Mr. Ickes, the Interior man, recently 
did in his newspaper column, Mr. Spen- 
cer is apparently trying to raise the 
1875 bogey of the cattle barons. In my 
country, and particularly on the forest 
reserves, there aren’t any cattle barons 
now. On Colorado forests as a whole 
the average cattle permit is for 88 head. 
Locally, to the best of my knowledge, 
500 head is about the top. 

This means that, instead of Mr. Spen- 
cer’s somewhat misty inference of a pow- 
er-mad lobby financed by diamond-glit- 
tering beefsteak kings hell-bent for the 
destruction of the forest ranges, a man 
with 500 head of cattle on the moun- 
tain and $100,000 invested in ranch pro- 
perty that must get its income from them 
gets up in a convention and wants to 
know if he can keep those 500 head, 
and if not, why not. 

And another thing: I don’t think that 
this criticism is limited to a few selfish 
individuals. There are selfish individuals 
and trouble-makers in the cattle indus- 
try, as in any other; but when one of 
those whom Mr. Spencer characterizes 
as “trouble-makers, rabble-rousers, and 
purely selfish individuals” gets up at a 


. Supervisor David Anderson is the man in the black hat. 


convention and burns the ears off the 
Forest Service, to my personal observa- 
tion he is generally only a more vocal 
individual who is voicing what the in- 
articulate cowboy in the back seat has 
been thinking all the time. 

. And in the third place, Mr. 
Spencer considers the charge that the 
Forest Service is “strangling the indus- 
try” as the wild-eyed scare-mongering of 
the more selfish stockman. He intimates 
that any such charge is completely ridic- 
ulous. 

I admit that as long as the Forest 
Service permits any respectable number 
of stock on the mountain, there is little 
danger of strangling the industry as a 
whole. If there are permits granted to 
that good forest grass, somebody is go- 
ing to use them as long as there is hope 
of being able to afford them; it is, as 
Mr. Spencer says, “the best public range 
available.” 

But Mr. Spencer overlooks one item— 
the individual stockman. Bureaucracies 
have a habit of overlooking the individ- 
ual, as is illustrated by the greatest 
bureaucracy of them all, Soviet Russia. 
Forest Service policies will not strangle 
the livestock industry, but they can 
strangle, and are strangling, individual 
stockmen. 

What Deeper Cuts Would Mean 

As already mentioned, permits have 
been halved from the World War I high 
(see tables for more complete figures). 
This means that in many cases stock- 
men have been cut to the bone; a further 
extensive reduction will make their pres- 
ent ranch set-up uneconomic. To illus- 


The picture to the right was taken on Aug. 15, 1937, by J. Higgins, Forest Service photographer. Although this and the 
first picture are taken at different seasons, they illustrate the range deterioration claimed by the Forest Service. In the picture | 
at the right, the range is occupied by a practically pure stand of bunch grass (Thurber fescue) which can be stocked at the 
rate of two acres per cow month. The range has been invaded by snowberry sagebrush, rabbitbrush and niggerhead. The esti- | 
mated carrying capacity is 10 acres per cow month. 
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trate: on Divide Creek, in western Col- 
orado, a 32 per cent general reduction 
on the Grand Mesa Forest (only avail- 
able summer range) is being discussed. 
The majority of Divide Creek permittees 
are now operating one or two-family 
economic units on which the profit mar- 
gin in average times provides only a 
modest living. A reduction of the size 
proposed would slash the cattle income 
to the point where the average rancher 
would not have enough left to buy gro- 
ceries after he paid ranch expenses. 


Of course, the well-heeled Divide Creek 
rancher would be able to buy up enough 
permits to restore his economic balance; 
but the men he bought from would be 
out of the business. What, may I ask, 
is this but strangling the individual 
rancher ? 

Mr. Spencer has not improved his 
standing with the cattlemen by his re- 
marks. It appears that he has tried to 
make the businessman believe that any 
criticism of the Forest Service comes 
from selfish, grasping individuals, mo- 
tivated by greed alone. He tries to rally 
business sentiment against the stock- 
men when, as a matter of fact, they have 
both been in the same boat. There is an 
analogy between the cattleman’s rela- 
tions with the Forest Service and the 
businessman’s relations with OPA; in 
both cases the management of a signifi- 
cant part of their businesses has been 
placed under governmental regulation 
for the declared purpose of the public 
weal. Although the cattleman’s regula- 
tion is not so extensive nor does it in- 
volve his finances, the indirect result, as 
I have been trying to point out, is the 
same. I notice that businessmen have 
not been chary of their criticism of OPA. 

Except for the above, I have tried to 
make my approach to both sides of the 
question as dispassionate as_ possible; 


but, feeling that Mr. Spencer’s speech 
was designed to build up an adverse bias 
among the business people, I felt that 
in fairness a rebuttal from the stock- 
man’s viewpoint was necessary. 


Economic Balance Imperiled 

It is time to return to the original 
purpose of this article. In the first in- 
stallment I voiced my conviction that 
the Forest Service intends to continue 
permitting grazing on the National For- 
ests. If he accepts this, the permittee 
wants to know how is the Service going 
to manage this grazing? And also, can 
the average stockman continue to oper- 
ate on the forests if he is hit by another 
depression ? 

The answer to the latter, I believe, 
is doubtful. At the risk of repeating 
myself, I want to point out that the 
shortened grazing season and reduced 
permit numbers allowed the permittee 
has constantly increased his investment 
and his necessary operating expense. If 
there are going to be further cuts in 
the number of pounds of beef he will be 
permitted to produce and market, his 
economic balance will be destroyed. 

Here it should be mentioned that in 
the Woodland Park grazing experiment 
the Forest Service has a valuable point 
and will continue to emphaize it: that 
even with fewer cattle on the range, 
moderate grazing will produce more 
pounds of beef and greater cash return 
per section of land than heavy grazing. 

To sum up: most stockmen, under the 
abnormal circumstances created by the 
war, have put themselves into sound 
economic condition. A progressive forest 
user can profitably continue in the busi- 
ness during normal times and hang on 
through depressions. But his cost of op- 
eration has steadily increased, making 
this margin of safety precarious indeed. 
If through arbitrary and unnecessary 





In Arizona’s Grand Canyon. This group on herseback has paused to take in 
the view on Bright Angel Trail, which winds to the bottom of the canyon, 
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changes in range management the For- 
est Service continues to increase his op- 
erations cost or diminish his income, he 
is in danger of losing out altogether. 

That there is a fear that just this may 
come to pass, a tendency toward a dis- 
trust of Forest policies, can be illustrat- 
ed by examples from almost any forest, 
Mr. Paterson’s history is a case in point, 
At Meeker, Colo., I know two permitees 
who forsook the forest to purchase pri- 
vate pastures, lower and more subject to 
drouth. At Gunnison, Colo., more and 
more ranches are being converted to irrt- 
gated pasture. Such examples demon- 
strate that the stockmen actually have 
this fear of Forest regulations, this con- 
stant feeling of insecurity. 


To analyze the background for this 
feeling it is necessary to examine briefly 
the history, past policy, and projected 
future policy of the Service. 

The national forests were created as a 
conservation measure, their principal 
aims being to prevent destruction of the 
timber crop; to preserve their natural 
beauties unspoiled for the people of the 
nation; to prevent wasting of soil re- 
sources and conserve water, and to regu- 
late grazing. 

Of these, the stockmen have always 
wondered which is the most important in 
Forest Service eyes. The following 
statement from the 1944-45 Colorado 
Yearbook is significant: “Grazing on 
the national forests must be carried on 
without serious conflict with timber 
growing, watersheds, wild-life, recreation 
or other uses.” 


How Does Grazing Rate? 


Grazing is only one of the products of 
the forests and must be administered as 
such. The stockman asks: Is grazing 
subsidiary to the other uses? 

Forest officials answer this question 
as follows: To timber cutting, no par- 
ticular conflict. . . . To recreation, no; 
most grazing areas not valuable for rec- 
reation. But for one product the 
answer is yes. “Water is the larger re- 
source, and timber cutting and range 
management must be subordinate... . 
The promotion of maximum watershed 
efficiency may or may not promote the 
greatest return from grazing.” 

There is comfort to be taken here 
from a statement by Forester Spencer 
in a speech made at Walden, Colo., May 
25, 1946: “Moderate stocking preserves 
both soil and forage resources, it pro- 
duces a better water crop from the high 
country than either light stocking or non- 
use, and produces more gain per animal 
unit.” 

In the same speech Mr. Spencer defines 
the Forest Service policy in regard to 
future range management: 

“The Forest Service does not intend to 
make any reductions except where the 
range is clearly and unmistakably over- 
stocked, and where no other alternatives 
appear possible. We do not like to make 
reductions any better than you like to 
take them. The extent of any future re- 
ductions is a matter of field examina- 
tions, and not armchair statistics.” 
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What about these field examinations? 
Mr. Spencer, in the course of his talk, 
declared that of the total of 659 cattle 
allotments on Colorado forest ranges, 
956 were considered by the Forest Service 
to be in excellent or good condition, 350 
allotments in just fair condition and 53 
in distinctly bad shape. 

Of the 53 allotments in bad shape, Mr. 


Spencer warns that drastic changes in 
stocking and management will be neces- 
sary. Of the 350 fair allotments, some 
slowly improving, some slowly deterior- 
ating, changes in range management 
such as better distribution of stock, re- 


seeding, rodent control, weed eradication, 
water development and so on, may make 
sufficient improvement; otherwise, re- 
duction will be necessary. 

The difficulty with this is that many 
stockmen fail to agree with the Forest 
Service about the conditions of their 
allotments. The Service informs them 
that a good part of the forage must be 
left on the ground if the range is to 
hold up. The Service also says that a 
range will start to deteriorate before 
this condition begins to show up in low- 
ered cattle gains. 

It is difficult to convince the stockman 
that either of these statements is true. 
For example, the Divide Creek cattle- 
men say, “How can the range be in bad 
shape if Charley Sours and Roy Smith 
hit the day’s extreme market top with 
grass-fat steers and dry cows, and do 
this as usual in 1946, after one of the 
driest seasons in years?” 


Standing Arguments 


Only an intensive program of educa- 
tion and conclusive field demonstrations 
over a period of years could convince the 
stockmen that the Forest Service is not 
overly conservative in the range manage- 
ment program. They argue that the 
range is not really in bad shape; the 
trouble lies with its management. In 
allotments that are classed in the lower 
brackets they admit there are hot spots 
and overgrazed areas, but through fenc- 
ing, reseeding, better distribution and 
such practices these abused corners can 
be brought back into productivity. They 
charge that the Forest Service has con- 
stantly neglected the more arduous pol- 
icy of range improvement for the easy 
way out of permit and season reductions. 


On the other hand, the Forest Service 
Says that the stockman.does not know 
what he is talking about concerning 
range conditions and blames him for fail- 
ing to help in the range management 
program. The Foresters complain that 
the cattlemen never have enough riders 
on the mountains to keep track of their 
stock properly, admittedly attributable 
during the war years to the labor short- 
age, and also that too many permittees 
take no interest in range improvement; 
they turn their cattle out in the spring 
and never go back till fall. 

Although there will always be argu- 
ment as to the condition of the range, I 
do believe that the stockman should be 
equally as solicitous in maintaining its 
productivity as the Forest Service. I 
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Permits 


CATTLE 


Table Ill 


Table Il 
NUMBER OF PERMITS AND STOCK PERMITTED (COLORADO) 


Caitle on 


Permits 


ANIMAL-MONTHS USE 


CATTLE 


SHEEP 


3,571 302,300 694 861,771 
1925 3,473 296,376 726 896,059 
1926 3,143 287,498 802 956,453 
1927 3,095 296,202 854 1,015,635 
1928 2,979 289,302 881 1,032,770 
1929 2,878 286,710 925 1,077,979 
1930 2,807 283,497 923 1,061,879 
1931 2,868 289,457 898 1,040,186 
1932 3,067 289,991 903 993,757 
1933 3,016 289,596 870 946,004 
1934 3,040 291,903 904 970,664 
1935 2,844 275,274 889 906,027 
1936 2,908 266,027 839 897,006 
1937 2,819 263,471 815 889,322 
1938 2,726 249,571 815 861,349 
1939 2,510 230,651 768 834,334 
1940 2,493 210,475 758 808,503 
1941 2.516 201,195 745 773,111 
1942 2,390 197,233 745 787,103 
1943 2,236 196,189 717 773,393 
1944 2,234 196,260 680 757,563 


Sheep on 





SHEEP 

Year Estimated Permitted Estimated Permitted 

1936 1,344,785 1,330,986 2,923,509 2,811,951 
1937 1,329,161 1,307,376 2,924,511 2,810,039 
1938 1,306,358 1,236,339 2,827,512 2,682,013 
1939 1,159,073 1,129,055 2,640,315 2,613,330 
1940 1,047,258 1,991,162 2,339,659 2,423,042 
1941 853,529 934,709 2,126,581 2,277,589 
1942 854,174 905,395 2,116,191 2,278,502 
1943 822,452 888,336 2,142,231 2,192,180 
1944 764,670 867,580 2,043,259 2,128,543 
1945 761,410 850,643 2,053,640 2,040,094 


think it is most important that permit 
holders accompany any range survey, 
and also that they become sufficiently 
informed and instructed in the methods 
of making such surveys and evaluating 
range conditions that they can check and 
if necessary argue with the foresters 
making the survey. Too many times the 
stockman declares, “I know my range is 
getting better,” and has nothing better 
than generalities to back up his state- 
ment. In rebuttal, the Forest Service, as 
in the pictures accompanying this article, 
tries to cite concrete evidence in a dis- 
pute about whether the range is deter- 
iorating. 

Any range user should be sufficiently 
interested in the condition of his range 
to check on the way the Service classifies 
his allotment; if it is graded fair or poor, 
he should be forewarned enough to try 
to appeal the classification, see what 
can be done to improve the range or be 
ready for a bumping. 


To prove what the Forest Service has 
done in reductions in the past, I have 


drawn out of Forest records the following 





(NOTE: These statistics were taken from regional 
Forest records. The ‘Estimated Carrying Capacity’’ 
column in ‘‘Animal Months Use’’ table is a prelimin- 
ary summation and cannot be taken as accurate.) 


tables listing permit number and animal 
use months. 


Breaking Down the Tables 


Certain significant facts are brought to 
light by an analysis of these tables. In 
Table II, for example, during the 21 years 
between 1924 and 1944 the number of 
cattle permitees declined from 3,571 to 
2,234—a difference of 1,337 or more than 
a third. This decline was almost contin- 
uous except for a brief upward spurt be- 
tween 1931 and 1935 arid again in 1941. 
The number of cattle permitted likewise 
was reduced from 302,200 to 190,413—a 
difference of 111,787 and also over a 
third less. Here too the decline was con- 
tinuous except for the 1931-35 period. 
The average number of cattle per per- 
mitee was nearly constant—approximate- 
ly 85 head in 1924 compared with 88 in 
1944, 

In the same 21-year period the num- 
ber of sheep permits was reduced from 
694 to 680, or 14 less, and sheep permit- 
ted also declined from 861,771 to 735,783 
—a difference of 125,988 or slightly more 
than one-seventh. This discrepancy is 
partly explained by transfer of cattle 
permits to sheep by sale or change of 
operation. (Continued on Page 28.) 
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Nevada Meeting 


UMEROUS STOCKMEN AND 

other interested persors from other 
states joined a good-sized group of Ne- 
vadans who on Nov. 7-8 held the 12th 
annual meeting of the Nevada State 
Cattle Association at Elko. There, the 
agenda included such important matters 
as Taylor grazing; brand inspection; 
election of officers, and a banquet the 
evening of the final convention day. 


On the list of speakers were M. W. 
Menke, with a talk on cattle parasites 
which drew considerable interested dis- 
cussion; E. W. Stephens of the Amer- 
ican Meat Institute; A. R. Torgerson; 
C. E. Favre of the Forest Service; 
American National President William B. 
Wright of Deeth; American National 
Secretary F. E. Mollin. 

Also featured was Dr. J. P. Jacks of 
Cutter Laboratories, who showed a mo- 
tion picture to the assembled members 
and guests. Ray Swanson of Pocatello, 
Ida., and Roland Hawes of Twin Falls, 
former presidents of the Idaho Cattle- 
men’s Association, also addressed the 
convention, as did Vernon Metcalf, of 
the Nevada Live Stock Production Cred- 
it group, Reno. Seth Burstedt was 
another Idaho representative. 


Messrs. Wright, Smith, Mollin, Steph- 
ens and Dr. Jacks also spoke at the 
banquet, which was presided over by 
Harold Anderson as toastmaster. 

Nevada’s Senator Pat McCarran dis- 
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I'm only bovine—I want 
me calves, too. But Fate’s 
against me. Can | adopt 
one of yours? 


cussed the re-organization of the Taylor 
Grazing Service, and Rex Nicholson, spe- 
cial assistant to the secretary of interior 
who is handling the re-organization, was 
introduced. Among those who contrib- 
uted to the discussions which followed 
was Mrs. J. M. Keith, secretary of the 
Arizona Cattle Growers, Phoenix. 

A committee of three was appointed 
to make a study of brand inspection and 
to report on the subject at the next 
meeting. (Nevada is the only state in 
the West which has no brand inspection 
law.) 

The incumbent © officers — namely, 
George W. Smith of Arthur, president; 
Russell Weeks of Wells, vice-president; 
EK. C. Murphy, Jr., of Deeth, second vice- 
president, and C. A. Sewell of Elko, sec- 
retary-treasurer—were re-elected. 

Reno was chosen as the site of the 
next convention. 

The Nevada stockmen endorsed a 
study of public land use; the resolutions 
they adopted urged a reclassification of 
forest lands suitable chiefly for grazing; 
commended the BAI for its handling of 
the Mexican quarantine matter; pro- 
tested further tariff reductions. They 
also asked for immediate discontinuance 
of AAA subsidies; desired a re-organ- 
ization of the Taylor Grazing Service 
as advocated by Senator Pat McCarran 
and Rex Nicholson, special assistant to 
the secretary of the interior, and re- 
quested a study by all interested offi- 
cials with a view to working out a prac- 
tical and balanced wildlife program. 











Take your pick! But someone should 
tell your boss about CUTTER BRUCELLA 
ABORTUS VACCINE! It’s helped fill 


many an empty corral. 


Cutter Abortion Vaccine, made from famous Strain 19, may 
be safely used on the entire herd*—calves, heifers and open 
cows—and will markedly reduce losses due to Brucella 
Abortus. It’s cheaper than the loss of one unborn calf. 


*Older animals may show a false positive abortion test 
following vaccination. 


Meeting in Florida 


New officers of the Florida State 
Cattlemen’s Association, elected in apn. 
nual convention Nov. 14-15 at Orlando 
are: Irlo Bronson, Kissimmee, president: 
W. H. Stuart, Bartow, first vice-presi. 
dent; Olin Pearce, Okeechobee, and Bur. 
ton Walker, Plant City, second vice. 
presidents; N. Ray Carroll, Kissimmee, 
treasurer; June R. Gunn, Kissimmee, 
secretary, and R. Elmo Griffin, Kissim- 
mee, assistant secretary. 

Nineteen affiliated county associa- 
tions were represented at the sessions, 
The first day was taken up with a series 
of committee meetings and a conference 
with the livestock sanitary board in re- 
gard to tick developments. A presenta- 
tion of the stockmen’s point of view with 
reference to certain specified areas was 
made by Ex-Gov. Doyle Carlton. It was 
stated by a member of the commission 
that the quarantine area covered 7 per 
cent of the cattle in the state. 

Two speakers who featured the morn- 
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ing of the second convention day were 
Dr. H. H. Hume, dean of the Florida 
A & M College, speaking on “The Rela- 
tion of the College of Agriculture to the 
Cattle Industry”; and F. E. Mollin, exec- 
utive secretary, American National Live 
Stock Association. Mr. Mollin outlined 
the history of the National, reviewing 
its past accomplishments and detailing 
its present activities and aims. 

Among the resolutions adopted was 
one approving continued affiliation with 
the American National. Others pledged 
full cooperation with the state’s live- 
stock sanitary board; urged the start of 
experimental work on hay curing at the 
agricultural experiment station; hoped 
for a better cooperative program in the 
state on forestry matters so that prop- 
erty owners could take a more decisive 
part in determining the use of the land. 
The stockmen recommended appropria- 
tion of funds to establish a better salary 
structure, and fill building and research 
facility needs at the various branches of 
the College of Agriculture; asked the 
state game and fish commission for en- 
forcement of the law on fire hunting; 
favored appointment of a committee to 
ask veterinarian schools in other states 
to send in names of veterinarians who 
might be interested in coming to Flor- 
ida; desired a more adequate marks and 
brands law; offered a vote of thanks to 
the outgoing president, P. E. Williams, 
who had held office for 11 years. A ris- 
ing vote of appreciation was given also 
to D. B. Kibler, Jr., retiring chairman of 
the boards of directors. 


Two resolutions were adopted by the 
executive and sanitary committees of 
the Texas and Southwestern Cattle Rais- 
ers Association, in session Nov. 8 at San 
Antonio. The first of these touched on 
the recent importation of bulls into Mex- 
ico from Brazil; commending the effec- 
tive work of the BAI and the Texas live- 
stock sanitary commission in handling 
this situation, it expressed the hope that 
cooperation of all interested countries 
in Central and South America (including 
Mexico) would make operation of the 
recently established Swan Island quaran- 
tine station a complete success. 

In the second resolution, the south- 
western stockmen recommended prompt 
action by the proper agencies against 
an infection of tick fever on, and ad- 
jacent to, the border, in view of the 
discovery during the past summer of 
the existence of ticks in border areas. 


The 42nd annual convention of the 
Wyoming Wool Growers Association was 
held in November at Casper and was 
attended by some 150 persons. J. Byron 
Wilson, secretary of the association, was 
one of the speakers, as was F. Eugene 
Ackerman, executive “director of the 
American Wool Council. Considerable 
discussion centered around the public 
lands question, featured speakers on the 
subject including Wyoming’s Congress- 


man Frank Barrett and J. Elmer Brock, 
Kaycee, Wyo., member of the Joint Live 
Stock Committee on Public Lands. 

Other speakers heard by the wool 
growers included R. A. Seaverson, vice- 
president of the association; G. N. Win- 
der of Craig, Colo., president of the na- 
tional wool growers’ group; H. J. Dever- 
eaux, and J. M. Jones, national vice- 
president and national secretary, respec- 
tively. Garland Russell of Swift & Co., 
Chicago, completed the list. 


The Lariet, Washington Cattleman’s 
Association bulletin, reports the meet- 
ing of the Douglas County Cattlemen’s 
Association at Mansfield, Wash., on 
Nov. 16 where new officers elected were 
Fred Wittig, Mansfield, president, and 
Verne Adams, Coulee City, vice-presi- 
dent. The Grant County Cattle Associa- 
tion’s meeting at Wilson Creed Nov. 13 
is also reported. Earl Cole of Moses 
Lake is president of this group. 

Elected at the annual meeting of Gila 
County Cattle Growers Association in 
Globe, Ariz., on Oct. 12 were Lloyd 
Hicks, president; Levi Grantham, vice 
president, and Carl Webb, treasurer. 
Earl Horrell was renamed secretary. 


The meeting of the Mitchell County 
Cattlemen’s Association at Beloit, Kans., 
Oct. 26, drew 200 members to a program 
including talks by Dr. A. D. Weber, head 
of the Animal Husbandry Department of 
Kansas State College, and Hack Floyd, 
editor of the Kansas Stockman. 


Now you’re mine, I'll protect you, dear— Every family has a tradition, son— 


and ours is CUTTER ‘‘ALHYDROX.”’ 
You’re a lucky calf to be 


Of Shipping Fever you’ll have no fear— 
Or Blackleg, Anthrax—we’ll stop ’em all 


With Pelmenal, Blacklegol, Charbonol, in a Cufter-protected family! 


Here’s what makes Pelmenal, and other ‘“‘alhydrox” vaccines 
different: Ordinary vaccines, no matter how hefty the dose, may 
be excreted in large part before full immunity is established. 
But “alhydrox” holds the vaccine in the animal’s tissues, 
releasing it slowly. Result is, peak protection that lasts! Look 
for Cutter “Alhydrox”— it’s exclusive! 
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To the CAT TLEMEN 


GREETINGS... 


from = 


Che 
Bank of 
Douglas 


For more than half a century The Bank 
of Douglas has been financing cattle- 
men. During the past quarter century 
many of the biggest names in the Ari- 
zona live stock industry have come to 
The Bank of Douglas for assistance 
when it was most needed, and they got 
it. This is a small bank which has been 
able to help many a big outfit when 
help was hard to get. Our dealings 
with cattlemen have added greatly to 
the success of our institution. For this 
we are deeply grateful. 
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Association 
Sidelights 


Dr. B. F. Davis of Denver, secretary 
of the Colorado Stock Growers and 
Feeders Association, advises that among 


matters which will come up at the mid- 
winter meeting of that association, Jan, 


15 in Denver, are amendments io the 
brand inspection and livestock trucking 


laws, and consideration of a proposed 


herd law. 


State legislation affecting the live- 
stock industry of New Mexico will be 
a highlight of the third quarterly exe- 
cutive board meeting of the New Mex- 
ico Cattle Growers Association at Clo- 
vis, Dec. 5-6, according to George A, 
Godfrey of Animas, the president. More 
than 400 of the state’s stockmen are ex- 
pected to attend. 


Norman Winder of Craig, Colo., pres- 
ident of the National Wool Growers 
Association, will retire from that post 
in the coming year. He made the an- 
nouncement at the annual convention 
of the Wyoming Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation, held Nov. 12-14, at Casper. . 
Reynold Seaverson, Laramie, is the 
newly elected head of the Wyoming 
group. 


L. E. Arndt, in writing in his North 
Dakota Cattleman section about $1,000 
voted by his organization for the Amer- 
ican National, says “this is in recogni- 
tion of the splendid work that all the 
folks in the American National have 
done for the cattlemen.” 


Directors and officers of the Wash- 
ington Cattlemen’s Association recently 
voted to increase the contribution of 
that organization to the American Na- 
tional by $300. 


Leon Weeks, secretary of Idaho Cat- 
tlemen’s Association, writes that his or- 
ganization has now topped the 1,800 fig- 
ure in membership. Exact number on 
rolls as of Nov. 4 was 1,804. 


WASHINGTON VETERINARIANS 
OPPOSE BANG'S PLAN 


In a meeting of the Washington Vet- 


, erinary Medical Association at Yakima 


the first of November, C. T. Conklin, 


| secretary of the Ayrshire breeders, de- 
| plored the fact that state laws were 


drafted, with very few exceptions, to 


| conform to a test-and-slaughter program 


and remain unchanged despite require 
ments of a disease-control plan involv- 
ing vaccination. He pointed out that 
the practice has meant a “costly, in- 
convenient and unreasonable condition 


| that should be promptly corrected. Re- 


gardless of whether or not they are 
vaccinating,” he declared, “breeders 
have no choice but to continue the plood 
test in order to maintain accreditation. 
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“YOU HAVE TO PLOW SOMETHING BACK IN°” 


You can’t keep taking crops out of a field 
without putting something back in. That 
just doesn’t work. 


Railroading is like that, too. Take the 
Burlington, for instance. Every year, this 
railroad invests much of its revenue in a 
long-range program to improve its service 
to shippers and passengers. This program 
involves millions of dollars in track improve- 


BURLINGTON LINES 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 


Colorado und Southern Railway 
Fort Worth and Denver City Railway 
The Wichita Valley Railway 
Burlington-Rock Island Railroad 


ment, rolling stock, locomotives, and oper- 
ating equipment. 

The Burlington is carrying out this 
program for the same reason that a farmer 
plows fertilizer or plant food back into his 
fields. By improving its service, the 
Burlington helps its neighbors prosper. And 
that’s the very foundation of prosperity 
for the Burlington itself. 
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Convention Call (From Page 11) 


decline in federally inspected slaughter 
has led many to believe that there will be 
an increase in cattle numbers this year. 
Unquestionably this decline in federal 
slaughter through the early months of 


Since 1881 


the year was at least partially offset by 
black market slaughter in plants not un- 
der federal inspection. All reports indi- 
cate that the marketing of range cattle 
this fall has been in volume sharply 
above that of last year—and last year 
the total slaughter of cattle and calves 
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in this country of almost 35,000,000 head 
set an all-time record. A release of the 
Department of Agriculture, issued Oct, 
15, the day of decontrol, suggested that 
if controls had not been removed there 
might have been an increase of 4,000,000 
head of beef cattle this year. I think 
this release registers a new low in 
“guesstimating,” and -it will be surpris- 
ing indeed if the Jan. 1, 1947, figure on 
cattle numbers is very much different 
from that of a year ago. 


| THE OUTLOOK 


It would be a bold man who, in the 


| face of current labor unrest, would at- 


tempt to predict the prospective demand 
for beef during the next two years. It 
seems certain, however, that after long 
years of fighting unworkable govern- 


| ment controls we should now turn to the 


problem of improving the distribution 
of our product as one of our major ac- 
tivities, and to joining with other inter- 


| ests in a campaign more fully to show 
| the importance of meat in the American 
| diet, thus improving the relative demand 
| for our product in competition (as it will 


continue to be) with many other prod- 
ucts. Perhaps we can start with the 
premise that there can be no such thing 
as a real surplus in this country, and if it 
appears that a surplus exists it is an 
indication of the failure of the industry 
to create the fullest possible demand for 
its product. A competent speaker will be 
on the program to discuss this whole 
situation from what is, to us, rather a 
new angle. 


JOINT LIVESTOCK COMMITTEE 
ON PUBLIC LANDS 

During the year the American Na- 
tional and the National Wool Growers’ 
Association set up a joint public lands 
committee with Dan Hughes as chair- 
man and Radford Hall as secretary. This 
committee will present a report to the 
convention, making recommendations as 
to future public land policy. 
JUNIOR STOCKMEN 

It is planned to have the juniors take 
a more active part in this convention 
than ever before. Several states now 
have well organized junior groups and 
they are going to take the lead at Phoe- 
nix in fostering a permanent national 
junior organization. We hope that the 
juniors will turn out in force, as they 
are the cattlemen and cattlewomen of 
the future. 
CONVENTION SECRETARY 


Miss Peggy Brannen, 1324 North 


| Second, Phoenix, is serving as convention 
_-secretary, and is doing a first-class job 
| of handling reservations, fronting for the 


local committee on arrangements, mak- 
ing plans for the entertainment, etc. 
Reservations can be sent direct to her, 
or to this office. 

In years to come you will want to be 
able to say that you attended the 50th 
convention of the American National 
Live Stock Association—the biggest 
meeting of livestock men ever held in 
this country. 

F. E. MOLLIN, Secretary. 
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Bruises 
are expensive 


ig IS CUSTOMARY to think of 

Nature as being cruel, but 
certainly Nature does not favor 
cruelty in the treatment of live- 
stock. On the contrary, it metes 
out firm and positive punishment. 


Those who mistreat cattle, sheep 
or hogs pay a heavy price. Unless 
animals are properly fed and cared 
for they fail to reach the weight 
and quality of which they are 
capable, and this mistreatment is 
reflected in low prices and reduced 
volume. Or if the animals while 
being moved about on the farm 
or in transit to market are over- 
crowded, prodded or whipped to a 
point where bruises result, their 
market value suffers. Careful cal- 
culations by men who study such 
matters indicate that cuts and 
bruises inflicted upon livestock 
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annually represent a loss of some 
50 million dollars—perhaps more. 


Owners of livestock who are 
responsible for cuts and bruises 
may think someone else takes 
the loss—but they are largely 
mistaken. Packers have to reflect 
such losses in the prices they offer 
for livestock, so the producer ul- 
timately pays the bill. 


Nature may be pretty tough in 
applying its “Survival of the 
fittest” law, but it certainly pun- 
ishes cruelty against its living 
creatures. 


President 


ARMOUR 


and Company 





The Cattleman and 


The Forest Service 
(Continued from Page 21) 

The animal-month use table reveals 
statistics even more startling. In the 10- 
year period between 1936 and 1945 cattle 
animal-month use declined from 1,330,- 
986 to 850,643, likewise more than a third. 
Note that this reduction was made in 
10 years, compared with the 21 years it 
took to effect a similar reduction in cat- 
tle permit numbers. During the same 
period sheep animal-month use declined 
from 2,923,509 to 2,053,640, which is a 
difference of 869,869 or somewhat less 
than a third. 

Forester Spencer places the necessity 
for such a cut on several factors: exten- 
sive overstocking at the end of the first 
World War, encroachment of useless 
and poisonous weeds and young timber 
on former grass areas, rodent damage 
and increased big game, and others. He 
admits that the past policy of the Forest 
Service has been to deal with range de- 
preciation by reduction of numbers or 
season. In his Grand Junction speech 
he declared, “There seems to be a real 
opportunity to do something construc- 
tive in the way of developing the range 
itself. No successful rancher lets his 
hay meadows go untended year after 
year. Isn’t it reasonable to believe that 
the wild ranges will also respond to 
good treatment?” 

I certainly hope so. I want to point 
out to the Forest Service that at the rate 
their cuts for range protection have been 


VISIT THE COLORFUL 
LA MINA ROOM 
and 
COPPER BAR 


progressing—a cut of a third in use in 
10 years—in spite of all our fine words 
about the necessity of forest grazing to 
the mountain economy, a couple of dec- 
ades more will accomplish what they and 
I have said would never happen—elimin- 
ation of domestic stock from the range. 


What of the Future? 


The answer to the second question 
posed by this article: “How is the For- 
est Service going to regulate grazing in 
the future?” becomes more or less plain. 

There is no question but that the allot- 
ments classified as deteriorating are go- 
ing to be cut, sometimes drastically. The 
Forest Service, however, has begun to 
realize that this policy has gone just 
about far enough. Mr. Spencer’s speech 
at Denver indicates that the Service rec- 
ognizes there is a danger that the stock- 
man may be goaded into taking Forest 
administration out of its hands. I believe 
there will be a greater effort to promote 
range improvement without reductions; 
but this depends on continued pressure 
by the stockmen. 


On occasion the Forest supervision 
will be as arbitrary as ever, unless the 
stockmen do something about it them- 
selves. The tendency of any governmen- 
tal agency is to be centralized, imperson- 
al, involved and autocratic. It is so set 
up that in the decision of any dispute it 
acts as prosecuting attorney, jury and 
judge; and this does not encourage either 
impartiality in the judgment or trust in 
the judged. 

Both the Forest Service and the cat- 


tleman have the same general objective 
Each wants to see the range utilized and 
yet protected and improved—the Forest 
Service, because such is its injunction 
from its inception: “the greatest good 
for the greatest number”; the cattleman 
because he is mostly a settled individual 
who intends to continue in the business 
who loves the sun and the grass and the 
high ranges and intends to preserve 
them so that his children after him may 
continue to graze their future herds. 

Yet it must be remembered that this 
objective is obscured. The Forest Service, 
being a servant of the people, occasion- 
ally is overwhelmed by a multiplicity 
of bosses and snarled in endless whorls 
of red tape. The cattleman, being an in- 
dividual, is prone to forget that graz- 
ing is not the only function of the for- 
est and to protest with loud cries when 
some course is indicated that may tem- 
porarily pinch his pocketbook. 

This divergence of means to reach the 
same end is complicated by the diver- 
gence in nature of the two that I noted 
at the beginning of this article. That 
Forest Service rulings and actions can 
be arbitrary and unreasonable needs no 
proof to any stockman, or, for that 
matter, to anyone who has had deal- 
ings with a government bureau. And 
once in a while a Forest officer appears 
who has no tact in the use of his power 
and regards himself as a master rather 
than a partner in the business of graz- 
ing. 

This immediately reacts on the stock- 
man, too often a stiff-necked and bull- 
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Virtually 


WORTHLESS 


ON THE RANGE 


Practically 


PRICELESS 


ON THE PLATTER 


LIVESTOCK ON THE RANGE is nothing but an animal. 


If left there about its only value would be range 
improvement... . 


. . . but transformed by modern marketing methods into edible meat 
there's no limit to the work it can do for you—work whose dollar value 
you best know: Creation of jobs—stockyards—packing houses—transpor- 
tation agencies—retail outlets. Myriads of jobs, again creating demand 
for more livestock, is an endless circle so important to national prosperity. 
The importance of the part of CENTRAL MARKETS such as The DENVER 
UNION STOCK YARDS cannot be overly emphasized. They are the main 
marketing agency starting the change from animal to meat. They do a 
good job monetarily for the producer and that's good for us. 


MAKE THE CHANGE TODAY— 


SHIP 'EM TO DENVER 


The Denver Union Stock Yard Company 
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headed individual in his own right; ic feeling of insecurity that gnaws at 
whereupon cooperation flies out the win- permit holders on the national forests 
dow. This is further complicated be- must be replaced by a sense of security. 
cause there is on almost every allot- ‘ 
ment a permittee or two who gives the This or be done by aren ere 
whole stock business a black eye. of a continuity of policy on the part of 
the Forest Service. Too often the change 
A Suggested Course of a regional or district supervisor or 
To correct these differences and pro- even a ranger results in a complete up- 
mote that cooperation that both sides heaval in the forest he controls. Suc- 
declare they want, certain things must cessors should be bound, at the very 
be done. least, to consider and try out the poli- 
In the first place, the vague and chron-_ cies of the men they replace. 

























































































RANCHES 


GOOD AGRICULTURAL LAND 


A-1 WATER RIGHTS, MODERN BUILDINGS, STEEL FENCED AND | 
CROSS-FENCED, GOOD SHIPPING FACILITIES, WELL EQUIPPED FOR | 
IMMEDIATE OPERATION. ALL GOOD VALUES! | 


Also completely outfitted trucking outfit Specializing in hauling cotton and | 
livestock with state-wide permit. 
$35,000.00 
with small percentage down 


SHAMBLEE REALTY COMPANY 


3819 No. Central Ave., Phoenix, Arizona 
Phone 5-3228 
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44 Gaunleer with a Livestock Gackground 


If you like to do business with folks who understand your problems, 
drop into our Livestock Loan Department. The personnel of this depart- 
ment has the widest, practical experience with livestock financing that 
can be found in this region. 





Further, the forest permit has be. 
come a vitally necessary part of ranch 
operations. The operator should be made 
to feel that the promise quoted above 
that reductions in permits or season 
will come only as a last resort, goes be. 
yond mere words. 

Further, the permit holder shoulq 
have some method of appeal of a de. 
cision which he feels is unfair or unwar. 
ranted, to a just and impartial court of 
review not connected with the Forest 
Service. However fair a higher Forest 
officer may be in his review of an ap- 
peal, because he is a Forest officer the 


| stockman cannot help but feel that the 


cards are stacked against him. 
Remember the case of Mr. Paterson, 
in the first part of this article. He made 
an agreement in good faith with the 
Forest Service to graze his 170 head of 


cattle. After he had irretrievably pre- 


pared for this change in operations, the 
Service rescinded the agreement. Wheth- 
er or not such action was justified by 
regulations or changed conditions, a 
considerable injustice was done Mr, Pat- 
erson, and his ranch economy was se- 


| verely handicapped. He should have had 


some method to appeal his case outside 
the Forest hierarchy. 

Further, the Forest Service should 
grant more authority to, and put more 
reliance on, its system of advisory 
boards. Supervisor Spencer admitted at 
the Grand Junction meeting that some- 
times the boards were neglected, which 
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is no way to build a favorable reaction 
in a people trained in the democratic 
tradition. 


The advisory boards are the place 
where the authority of the Forest meets 
the will of the stockmen. To consult 
rather than to order may seem a waste 
of time, effort and dispositions; but in 
the United States this has always proved 
the most productive of the desired re- 
sults in the long run. 


The Forest Service should always re- 
member, even down to its least employee, 
that it is dealing with individuals, not 
figures on a chart; that its decisions 
may be of vital economic importance to 
certain of those individuals, and that 


NAM 


ADDRESS 


CITY. 





<= MAIL COUPON FOR YOUR 
FREE COPY, NOW 


the way to get cooperation is to give it. 
But there is another party to the con- 
troversy: the stockman. 


He should remember that the public 
lands comprising the national forests 
are his in trust to use and preserve; 
that although they may be public lands, 
they will remain more particularly his 
own responsibility while he uses them. 
Too many fail to remember that these 
ranges are as vital a part of their op- 
erations as if they were their own 
private pastures and are entitled to the 
same attention and care. 


He should remember that he operates 


on the range only as a partner of the 
other Forest users, and he should at- 














































































































































Educational Service 


NATIONAL COTTONSEED PRODUCTS ASS'N., INC. 


618 Wilson Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas 


Dept. A.C.P. 446 


Please Send Free Cony 1947 Feeding Practices” 
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tempt to understand their problems and 
their attitudes. Also he should try to 
modify his inherent stubborness go that 
instead of arguing about eve rything the 
Service tries to do, he limit his efforts 
to those matters on which he igs cop. 
vinced that he is right. 


It is unfortunate that the two pro. 
tagonists of this article, the Cattleman 
and the Forest Service, occasionally 
should work together so badly in doy- 
ble harness. If they could be persuaded 
into true teamwork, what happy results 
might be obtained! 

It is my hope that the above analysis, 
sketchy and incomplete as it may be, may 
help to an understanding of the whole 
problem and give impetus, however 

! slight, to its eventual solution. 
ok ok ES 
| (Note: The opinions expressed in the 
foregoing are those of the writer and do 
not necessarily correspond to the estab- 
lished policy of the Propucrr.) 


There is much speculation as to the 
trend of cattle numbers. In a statement 
| issued by Secretary Anderson on Oct. 15, 
| he states, “We have estimated that, with 
continued price controls, there would be 
44,800,000 head of beef cattle on Jan. 1, 
1947. This would be an increase of nearly 
4,000,000 head during the year to a 
record level for all time.” 

* * * 

The above statement is apparently 
based on the sharp decline in federally 
inspected slaughter, and ignores the 
heavy black market slaughter of which 


there has been ample evidence. 
* * * 








| Last year total slaughter of cattle and 
| calves reached an all-time high of nearly 
35,000,000 head. This year’s western 
range run is sharply higher than last 
| year. All western railroads show heavy 
| movement of livestock, even during 
September when receipts at markets and 
inspected slaughter were at the vanish- 

ing point. 
* * * 

A step in the right direction was 
taken when the United States rejected 
the proposal for a world food control 
board. Even though there may be greater 
necessity for world cooperation in some 
directions than under the conditions of a 
generation ago, there are limits beyond 
which we should not go. One thing that 
should be remembered in this connection 
is that this country is in the habit of 
living up to its agreements—and many 
foreign countries seem to consider all 
treaties or agreements as mere scraps 
of paper to be lived up to as seems €X- 
pedient at the moment. Besides, the habit 
seems to be growing of making Uncle 
Sam pay the big end of the bill on such 
deals. Witness the proposal that we 
should pay almost 50 per cent of the ex- 
pense of the U.N.O. (To Page 35) 
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Is it too much to hope that we are 
nearing the end of the give-away era? 
No one can point with any pride to desir- 
able results obtained by that policy. 
Instead, as a matter of fact, the nations 
that have been recipients of our largess 
to the greatest degree seem to have the 
least respect for us. 

* * 


Announcement has been made that a 


new Anglo-Canadian beef contract, pro- 
viding for the sale of millions of pounds 
of Canadian beef in 1947 and 1948, has 
been entered into. This calls for a mini- 
mum purchase by Britain in 1947 of 120,- 
000,000 pounds of beef, and a maximum 
of that same amount in 1948. Thus it 
would appear that there is little likeli- 
hood of any substantial quantity of 
Canadian beef reaching the American 
market during this two-year period. 
* * 

When eastern politicians fanned the 
air during the recent meat shortage with 
demands for admission of Argentine 
beef, ignoring the embargo provision of 
the tariff act designed to keep livestock 
in the U. S. healthy, Argentina found 
herself in the embarrassing position of 
having practically no meat to sell despite 
all the agitation. It was indicated that 
83 per cent of her surplus was under 
contract to Great Britain and that vari- 
ous other countries were actively nego- 
tiating for the purchase of the other 17 
per cent—the latter consisting of canned 
meats and dressed lamb. The representa- 
tives of Argentina who have skillfully 
fed reams of propaganda to our news- 
papers, magazines, columnists and radio 
broadcasters must indeed have been 
chagrined as the situation developed. 

* * * 


Nothing better illustrates why OPA 
could not continue as part of the perma- 
nent economics of our country than the 
hide situation. After the international 
board which handled hides and leather 
supplies during the war threw up the 
sponge, and hides began to move freely 
in the world markets, imports were made 
into this country from Argentina at 
prices which would net the Argentine 
cattle producer $10 more per hide than 
the American cattle producer could re- 
ceive under controlled prices here. When 
Paul Porter and his associates tried to 
justify this kind of set-up, and to de- 
mand continued control of hides, leather 
and shoes, they were merely helping to 
write the ticket for decontrol. 

* * * 


In years to come the story of OPA 
should be included in the revised edi- 
tions of the outstanding fairy tales of all 
time. Try it on your grandchildren and 
See if they believe it: 200 people standing 
in line in New York City at 4:30 in the 
morning, waiting for a store to open so 
they might buy meat when cattle num- 
€rs were near an all-time high... the 


| 


crowd swelled to 1,500 later in the day. 


* * 


Did it really happen or is it just a 
bad dream ? 
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TEAMWORK 


The Convention Theme-Song 


Three generations of experience has 
proven the problems of the livestock and 
meat industry can best be solved by ranch- 
ers, farmers, terminal public markets and 
processors working as a team. 


The Nation has never been able to 
grasp the enormous force or capacity of in- 
fluence stored up in this great industry 
when we all work together. 


Our competitive system of marketing 
livestock is traditionally American and all 
of us should in every way endeavor to 
strengthen it. 


KANSAS CITY 


STOCK YARDS COMPANY 





Here it is — a CARLOAD BULL SALE 


From MONTANA and NORTHERN WYOMING Herds, Dec. 7 to 14 


BILLINGS PUBLIC STOCK YARDS 


BILLINGS, MONTANA 
Groups of 3 to 24—Mostly HEREFORDS, Some ANGUS—250 Head 


SELLING STARTS DECEMBER 9 AT 9 A. M. 
If you value uniformity in your calf crop, get a “flying start” by buying a set of bulls 
at this sale. Bulls that are bred alike are more apt to breed alike. Loads will be held 
intact until Tuesday noon, so you can get a load before it is choiced. If you cannot attend 
this sale, send in an order. For further information, write 


RALPH McCALL, SALE MANAGER, BILLINGS PUBLIC STOCKYARDS 







ARIZONA contributed three presi- 


dents to the list of American National 


office in the years 1915-16; Henry G. 
Boice, association president in 1931, and 
Frank S. Boice, who led the cattlemen 
leaders: Dwight B. Heard, who held _ in 1942-43. 
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...OMAHA... 


The 
Corn Belt Market 


Appreciates Your Business 


Ww HERE Packers, Order Buyers and Cornbelt 
Feeders compete every market day for All Grades 
of cattle—where maximum competition establishes 


Highest Market Prices 


Let the World’s Second Largest Livestock Market and Meat- 
Packing Center Pay You the Full Value on Your Range Cattle. 


SHIP TO OMAHA 
Union Stock Yards Company 


of Omaha 


Support the Central Markets 
that Support Your Prices me Le 
President 
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Now that the dust has settled and 
we see the OPA has been dehorned, 
it looks like a feller kin begin to run 
his outfit in his own way an’ Amer- 
icky begins to look like the same ol’ 
place—a purty dog gone good place 
to live. I hearn over the raddio the 
other day as how the housewifes in 
some Californey city was_ strikin’ 
agin’ beef at 36 cents a pound which 
seems plumb unreasonable. Them 
housewifes might stop an’ think thai 
stockmen can stop shippin’ cattle 
agin! Costs of perdoocin’ this here 
meat ain’t dropped a bit since OPA 
was dry gulched. Cattle is eatin’ hay 
put up las’ summer at high prices. 
Ranch hands—the few they is—is 
still drawin’ high wages an’ eatin’ 
as much as ushul an’ it don’t cost no 
less to feed ’em. A feller ast me 
$90 a ton fer cotton seed meal yes- 
terday—an a flourin’ mill is offerin’ 
concentrate fer $78 a ton! Accordin’ 
to the way me ol’ partner, Grease- 
wood, reasons—an’ he is awful smart 
—stockmen don’t need to stampede 
to market. Things kin be good, he 
sez, fer quite a spell. Autymobile 
prices is goin’ up an’ if the laborin’ 
boys back east will settle down an’ 
do more work an’ less hollerin’ ev- 
eryboddy should git along purty 
good. Of course they is some of the 
raddio fellers who is allus screamin’ 
out warnin’s—but it depends on how 
things looks to each an’ every one. 
Fer instunce, ol? Two Bar Madden 
went into town an’ his boss, a ol’ 
cowman livin’ in town, asted him up 
to one of these here musikal doin’s 
at his home. They had a woman 
singer who was a-caterwaulin’ like a 
ol’ bob-cat with the town folks all 
a-settin’ aroun’ lissenen to her. A 
woman settin’ nex’ to Two Bar turn 
to him, an’ sez low-like, “That singer 
shore has a big repertory!” Ol’ Two 
Bar, he shifts his quid from one 
cheek to the other an’ sez real ser- 
ious, “Yep, she shore has—but iffen 
She wasn’t cinched up in that there 
tight dress, you’d probibly not notice 
it!” So things ain’t allus as they 
seem fer the minnit. They ain't 
much use in tryin’ to look over on the 
next crick until you git to the top 
of the divide. One thing is certain: 
from now on cow folks won’t have a 
chance to lay the blame entirely on 
the other feller. They got to bear 
some of the load themselves.— 
7 oo 8. 
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Something Else Worth Seeing: The 
petrified forests, one of Arizona’s great 
tourist attractions, cover many thou- 
Sands of acres. 
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can make your 
finishing program costly 


For maximum thrift and profits, 


Feed Salt Fzee howe 


ye HUNGRY STEER doesn’t put 
on weight efficiently or economi- 
cally. Hunger, however, doesn’t neces- 
sarily mean a desire for grain, grass, 
or silage. It may be for such an inex- 
pensive item as salt...a hidden hun- 
ger that no amount of feed will satisfy. 

Salt has well been called the most 
essential of all minerals. Without salt, 
no steer, or for that matter, no animal 
can digest and assimilate its feed 
properly, This is especially true of 
protein, the most expensive feed ele- 
ment, and at the present time, in short- 
est supply. 

Salt stimulates protein digestion and 
assimilation by supplying chlorine for 
the hydrochloric acid without which 
proteins are not digested but wasted. 
Salt also supplies the bile with sodium 
for digesting fats, 

Salt is important to blood, to nerves, 
to muscles, It has a stimulating effect 
upon reproduction. It regulates the 
pressure of fluids in the body by which 
nutrients are absorbed into the blood 
stream. There is hardly a single vital 
process that is not in some way de- 


pendent upon salt. 

Some animals need more salt than 
others. Only they, themselves, know 
how much, So feed Salt Free Choice. 
Keep it before your livestock all the 
time by establishing salt stations 
around the farm, wherever livestock 
gather. Your animals will respond 
with faster gains, greater thrift, lower 
feeding costs, and you'll enjoy greater 
profits. 


Value of Salt Free Choice 
Proved by Actual Tests at 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY 


In a feeding test on hogs at Purdue, 
one group, which got salt in addition 
to its regular feed, put on weight al- 
most 100 per cent faster and ate 172.9 
pounds less feed, at a cost of $3.85 
less per 100 pounds of gain than a 
similar group which got no salt. 

In your livestock feeding there 
is no better salt to use than Mor- 
ton’s Free Choice Salt ...a product 
as pure and refined as the salt you 
put on your kitchen table. 


Send for FREE Booklet 


This 40-page book, shows why 
salt helps livestock make faster 


gains .. . shows how best 


to feed 


salt to beef cattle, dairy cows, 
hogs, sheep, horses . . . gives plans 


for salt feeders. Eve 
owner needs a copy. 


_livestock 
rite today. 


Mailed FREE. Morton Salt Co., 
310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill, 


RTC CRT.) et bg 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 








HEREFORD SALE AT CASPER 


In the Wyoming Hereford Assn. sale 
held at Casper, Nov. 21-22, 42 head of 
bulls averaged $627; 13 pens, 3 in a pen, 
averaged $530. The total on eight bulls 
averaged $580. On 17 females the aver- 
age was $435, and 98 head set $555. 

Grand champion bull of the sale was a 
junior yearling shown by Canyon Ranch 
at Sheridan; the animal was sold for 
$2,500 to Earl Marsh of Chugwater. The 
reserve champion, which went for $3,050, 
was a bull owned by Joe Wagner of Jay 
Em, bought by Claude Lewis of Slater. 


Bar 13 Ranch of Sheridan had the 
grand champion pen of three bulls which 
were bought by Claude Lewis at $2,280 
for the pen. The reserve champion pen 
was shown by Lawrence Needham of 
Saratoga, and brought $1,500. The 
second-high-selling pen was sold by W. 
R. Wright of Gillette to John Beaton of 
Casper for $2,100. 

Bar 13 also showed the champion and 
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ranging from around $300 to $450. 


RANCHES 


reserve champion females. The top fe- 
male was purchased by Sharrock and 
Pursell of Casper for $1,000. 


CENTRAL HEREFORD SALE 


A fairly even bunch of bulls went out 
of the auction ring at the Central Here- 
ford Sale at Lusk on Nov. 4. Thirty- 
three of the 50 bulls went at between 
$300 and $500. Top figure in the saie 
was $955, with the general average on 
the bulls of $390. Out of six bulls con- 
signed to the sale by Joe A. Waggoner, 
Jay Em, Wyo., one hit the $955 top with 
the half-dozen averaging $481. The top 
animal went to O. E. Maxfield, Lusk, 
Wyo. Another group of bulls that sold 
over the average was the five consigned 
by G. S. Mill, Hat Creek, Wyo. His five 
by DeBerard bred sires averaged $403. 
Biggest consignment in the sale was by 
Schmidt Bros., Dull Center, Wyo., with 
10 bulls going to eight buyers at prices 





NORTH COLORADO SALE BUCKS SNOW 


Despite heavy weather conditions ex- 
perienced in the vicinity at the time just 
preceding the sale dates, the Northern 
Colorado Hereford Breeders carried 
through their plans for a sale at Greeley 
and sold every animal that its owners 
could bring in. 


Beauprez Brothers of Broomfield, 
Colo., pretty well cornered the market 
for winnings. They had the champion 
bull and the reserve champion female 
and earned a total of $287.50 in cash 
prizes, while Anthony Beauprez of Louis- 
ville showed the reserve champion bull 
and took $95 in prizes. Painter Here- 
ford Company of Roggen showed the 
champion female which also took top 
price of $500. The bull top, shown by 
W. J. Kremers of LaPorte, went to W. J. 
McDermott of Phoenix, Ariz., for $1,000. 
The reserve champion bull went for $700 


to Colorado A & M College. 





© We have compiled the largest and most authoritative informa- 
tion file concerning ranch properties in the Southwest. 


e For years it has been our pleasure to continuously serve an 
ever increasing number of clients of the Livestock Industry 
in their activities covering the buying and selling, trading, and 

financing of ranch properties. 


e We are the LOAN CORRESPONDENTS in ARIZONA and 
WESTERN NEW MEXICO for the CONNECTICUT 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, long term ranch 

and farm loans of $25,000.00 and up. 


Second Floor, Adams Hotel, Phoenix, Arizona 


Tucson Office: Pete Gillham, Manager, Phone 7080 


STERLING HEBBARD 





LOANS 








Phone 3-0087 







86 East Broadway 
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SantaFe 
.. thats the System! 
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Here are some of the reasons Santa Fe keeps 
freight service “‘on the advertised” (which is rail- 
road language for “on-time performance’”’): 


. - « world’s largest fleet of giant 5400-horsepower 
freight diesel locomotives. 


. more miles of double track than any other western 
road. 


. - world’s largest private telephone system, to keep 
shipments moving more swiftly. 


. « increased yard capacity, and improvements along 
the line, such as curve straightening, new bridges, 
longer sidings. 


It all adds up to getting what you want where and Ship 
when you want it, when you ship Santa Fe. & Sa 
ky 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES Ze the way 


Serving the West and Southwest 



















































































































































MARKETS FOR THE MONTH 


By H. W. FRENCH 


ROBABLY THE WILD FLUCTUA- 

tions in cattle prices of the past 
month may not be repeated for some 
time, although very few in the trade 
have hopes of normal changes, either 
up or down, in the 
near future. It was a 
hard market to fol- 
low, and those selling 
and buying were as 
confused as the pro- 
ducers and feeders 
who were represented. 


Frequently bids 
were far apart and 
sellers had to be alert 
if they did not want 
to get set. It is noth- 
ing unusual for the 
market to be uneven 
when prices are high, 
as buyers become bearish at every op- 
portunity, and on an up-market most 
of them are reluctant to follow. De- 
mand has been broad and local packers 
found that they had to compete with 
many shipper buyers. 


Mr. French 


Although good and choice grain-fed 
cattle seem to enjoy the broadest outlet 
at most points, there has been a vast 
demand for low-costing animals, par- 
ticularly canners and cutters. The de- 





control of hide prices has helped low 


priced cattle, but the fact that it is near 
the end of the culling season for the 
rangeman may have some bearing on 
the active buying of low-grade cattle 
which soon will diminish rapidly. 


Choice Scarce 


Strictly choice steers have not been 
very numerous at Chicago and are 
mighty scarce at many other markets 
where short-feds are predominating. In- 
creased receipts of grain-feds are ap- 
proaching, but it will be some time be- 
fore the percentage of choice and prime 
goes up much. During the week ending 
Nov. 2 choice and prime beef steers at 
Chicago made up only 9.2 per cent of 
the steers sold out of first hands as 
contrasted with 53.5 per cent during the 
corresponding week last year. 

During a like period good steers made 
up 60.2 per cent against 35.5 per cent 
a year ago, with medium 27.2 and 8.5 
per cent, respectively. Although long- 
fed steers were relatively scarce, there- 
by cutting down the percentage grading 
above good, it is evident that feeders 
are doing a good job in furnishing 
“good beef” for the consumer. Live 
weight steers are averaging over 40 
pounds below a year ago. 

The price spread between grades is 
much wider than a year ago. Going 
into November, choice and prime steers 
averaged over $8 higher than good 
steers, while at the same time last year 
the spread was less than $1.50. To a 
lesser degree the same is true of the 


Livestock Financing 


She 


spread between medium and good and 








Livestock producers whose credit requirements exceed 
local facilities find the First National Bank of Denver 
readily cooperative in participating with local corre- 


spondent banks in financing their loans. 


Of Denver 
“SERVING BANKS SINCE 1865 


Member Federal Reserve Bank, District Number Ten 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation—U. S. Depository 






between common and medium. Average 
price of all beef steers for the week of 
Nov. 2 stood at $24.31, as compared 
with $16.95 a year earlier. 


Storms Hit West 


Weather in the Middle West was good 
and livestock moved to market without 
interference, but in the West severe 
snowstorms not only put a damper oy 
the movement but it forced many of the 
owners to the utmost to keep from los- 
ing many of their cattle. Lastern Colo- 
rado was particularly hard hit, but after 
much hard work ranchers were able to 
report only minor losses, although it 
will take some time for cattle to regain 
their former weight and condition. 

Latest government estimates upped 
the corn crop to a new record, and the 
quality of the corn is far ahead of a 
year ago. This is good news for the 
livestock feeder, who has carried on for 
several years in the face of a shortage 
of feed. It is certain that feed costs 
will be down for the 1946-47 feeding 
season, and with some of the uncertain- 
ties of the industry behind us increased 
feeding is anticipated. 


An official government report indi- 
cates that shipments of cattle into the 
Corn Belt in October set an all-time rec- 
ord for any month and 14 per cent 
larger than October last year. The 
movement into Iowa and Illinois was 
unusually large. Shipments to Kansas 
wheat pastures were heavy, and there 
was a large intrastate movement from 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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This is especially necessary in times of uncertainty—such 
as the present unsettled period. Keep posted—with the twice- 
monthly releases from the 


DOANE AGRICULTURAL DIGEST 


prepared by the oldest and largest farm management and ap- 
praisal organization. 400 pages of vital agricultural informa- 
tion in strong loose-leaf binder — kept up-to-date with twice- 
monthly releases which interpret trends and predict outlook on 
prices, production, markets, shortages and surpluses ahead... 
The reference volume and releases for one year, $20. Service 
thereafter, $10 per year. 


Write for Free Sample Releases 
and complete information about the 
well-known Doane organization, to’ 


DOANE AGRICULTURAL SERVICE, Inc. 


Box 602, 206 Plymouth Bidg., Des Moines 9, lowa 


(Home Office: St. Louis, Mo.) 






















Trade-agreement negotiations which 
may mean virtually a general revision of 
existing tariffs, affecting nearly all the 
important products in United States im- 
port trade (cattle and meat products 
included) will be the subject of public 
hearings opening at Washington, D. C., 
Jan. 18, 1947. The countries to sit in on 
the trade-agreement negotiations with 
the United States are Australia, Belgium, 
Brazil, Canada, Chile, China, Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, France, India, Lebanon 
(Syro-Lebanese Customs Union), Lux- 
embourg, Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Norway, Union of South Africa, Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, including 
areas in respect of which these coun- 
tries have authority to conduct such 
negotiations. 


Although endorsing the objectives of 
a world food board to combat hunger 
and to stabilize farm prices, the United 
States in late October rejected a British 
plan to set up a board, expressing doubt 
that under the plan the board could do 
the job. United States suggested instead 
that future farm surplus and price prob- 
lems could best be handled through a 
system of international commodity agree- 
ments involving exporting and import- 
ing nations. 


The federal meat inspection division 
has announced that federally inspected 


™ 
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slaughterers may use official grading 
terms, such as Prime, Choice, Good, 
Commercial, Utility, Canner and Cutter 
and the letters AA, A, B, C and D 
which are associated with these official 
grades only on meat which is so graded 
by an official federal grader. 


When meat price controls were lifted 
from meat and livestock on Oct. 14 
there remained some service regulations 
affecting meat, such as those on cus- 
tom slaughtering, custom boning of 
meat and custom curing and smoking 
of meat. All the price restrictions in this 
and similar connections are now ter- 
minated. They ended with the Nov. 10 
order. 


A former president of the American 
National Live Stock Association was 
among those named Oct. 24 to the 11- 
man national advisory committee for ag- 
ricultural research, provided for in the 
Research and Marketing Act of 1946. 
Albert K. Mitchell of Bell Ranch, N. M., 
joins 10 other agricultural figures in 
directing the expanded program of ag- 
ricultural research and marketing ser- 
vices directed by the 79th Congress. 


The government has relinquished its 
contracts for the purchases of most foods 
for foreign governments, with the prin- 
cipal exception of wheat, placing the 
handling of U. S. food exports back in 
regular commercial channels. The gov- 
ernment announced several months ago 
that it was ceasing purchases of meat for 
foreign countries. 


TALE 


Meat Outlook 
Analyzed by BAE 


Mt PRODUCTION IN 1946 AS A 

whole may be about a billion 
pounds under the 22,900,000,000 pounds 
produced in 1945, with most of the re- 
duction in September and early Octo. 
ber, according to the Bureau of Agri- 
tultural Economics. Slaughter of cattle 
calves, and hogs during the remainder 
of 1946 is expected to run ahead of last 
year. Slaughter of sheep and lambs 
however, is likely to continue legs than 
last year because of the smaller number 
of lambs available from the reduced 
lamb crop. 


In 1947, production of meat prob- 
ably will be at least as large throughout 
the winter and spring, as many pro- 
ducers believe that the high prices now 
prevailing will not be continued into 
1947-48. Hog slaughter through March 
will be about as large as a year earlier 
as the remainder of the 1946 spring 
pigs come to market. A _ more-than- 
seasonal reduction in hog slaughter is 
in prospect, however, for the spring and 
summer months, as the result of the 
sharp drop in the size of the 1946 fall 
pig crop. Because of the current high 
prices for hogs and prospective lower 
prices for corn, the number of sows and 
gilts bred for spring farrow is likely 
to show a substantial increase over last 
year. The spring pig crop of 1947 prob- 
ably will be the largest since the record 
crop of 1948. This will mean a substan- 
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tial increase in hog marketings in the 
fall and winter of 1947-48. 

Civilian supplies of meat for 1947 as 
a whole will be at least as large as the 
145 pounds per person consumed in 
1946. 

In addition to the large numbers of 
grass- -fed cattle now coming to market, 
the slaughter supply will be augmented 
in a few months by large numbers of 
grain-fed cattle. Shipments of stocker 
and feeder cattle into the 11 Corn Belt 
states from July through mid-October 
this year were of near-record size. 
Large numbers of feeder cattle were 
carried on grass through the summer 
and early fall, and will be put on grain 
feed during the late fall and winter. 
Abundant moisture in September and 
early October in the Southern Great 
Plains area from Nebraska to Texas 
has resulted in excellent wheat pas- 
tures. A keen demand to graze catile 
on these pastures has developed and a 
relatively large number of cattle is ex- 
pected to be winter-fed in that area. 

Because of the larger-than-usual pro- 
portion of feeder calves and _light- 
weight cattle put on grass or grain 
feed to mid-October, the supply of fed 
cattle from late spring to early fall 
1947 is expected to be larger than in 
recent years. Feed costs are high and 
the cost of feeder cattle also is high. 
If fed cattle marketings in the late 
spring and summer are large, opera- 


tions may not be so profitable as in 
1945-46. 
Slaughter of hogs during the first 


half of October was much less than a 







year earlier, leaving a larger number 
of spring pigs than a year earlier for 
slaughter after Oct. 15. Large sup- 
plies of new-crop corn and higher hog 
prices will tend to delay marketings of 
1946 spring pigs as hogs are fed out to 
heavy weights. Hog slaughter in the 
first quarter of 1947 probably will ex- 
ceed that of the final quarter of 1946. 

Beginning in April or May 1947 hog 
slaughter will be less than a year 
earlier, possibly by 15 to 20 per cent, 
reflecting the marked reduction in the 
size of the 1946 fall pig crop. These 
pigs will largely be marketed in April- 
September 1947. 

As marketings increase seasonally 
this fall and winter, prices of cattle and 
hogs may decline. However, prices may 
again advance in the spring, when hog 
marketings will decline fairly sharply 
and cattle marketings will be down sea- 
sonally. There are some _ indications 
that over-all consumer demand may 
weaken in 1947. Should this develop, 
prices of meat animals probably would 
be lower in the marketing year begia- 
ning October 1947 than now. 





See You At a 








CHICAGO EVENTS 


Cattle raisers from 13 states, mostly 
western range states, exhibited 201 car- 
loads of feeder cattle at the second an- 
nual Chicago Feeder Cattle Show and 
Sale, Oct. 28-29, vying for cash prizes 
totaling $6,000—the largest prize list 
ever offered in an event of this kind. 


Among successful exhibitors were Dan 
D. Casement of Manhattan, Kan., 
awarded the reserve grand champion- 
ship on a load of Hereford steer calves 
that sold at $42.50 per ewt. The load 
averaged 348 pounds each. The grand 
champions of the show were exhibited 
by the DeBerard Cattle Company of 
Kremmling, Colo. This carload of Here- 
ford steer calves averaged 412 pounds 
per head and sold at $45 per ewt. 


Martin Schaefer of York, Pa., who 
bought a champion load of Shorthorn 
calves at $32 per cwt. from Julius Pe- 
terson of Elbert, Colo., also purchased 
the first- and second-prize yearling 
Hereford steer loads shown by Ex-Gov- 
ernor Sam McKelvie of Nebraska—one 
at $23 per cwt. and the other at $21.50. 
Second-prize winners among the year- 
ling loads, and the highest sellers, were 
Shorthorns exhibited by Josef Winkler 
of Castle Rock, Colo. This lot averaged 
671 pounds each and brought $29.50 per 
ewt. ; 

The 63 prize-winning loads in the 
show went for an average $23.38 price. 


A final tally of entries for the indi- 
vidual livestock classes of the Interna- 
tional Live Stock Exposition and Horse 






















































Show to be held at the Chicago Stock 
Yards, Nov. 30 to Dec. 7, discloses that 
in 14 of the 29 breeds, totals this year 
are higher than for the corresponding 
breeds at the last exposition five years 
ago. 

All past records have been many times 
exceeded in the number of prime steers, 
lambs and pigs that will be exhibited in 
the junior classes. 


J. C. BERRY AUCTION 


Eighty-one head of registered and 
non-registered bulls and females sold at 
the sale of J. C. Berry, Divide, Wyo., at 
an average of $361. Of the registered 
animals, 32 bulls averaged $508 and 11 
females $273. In the non-registered class 
10 bulls averaged $464 and 28 cows 
$189. High selling bull, two-year-old 
son of Dandy Aster, belonging to H. S. 
Bates, Merriman, Nebr., was scld to 
Walt McDowell, Carpenter, Wyo., for 
$1,150. Dandy Aster, bred by Bates, is 
now in the Berry herd. Second high bull 
was REAL BO C 55th, selling at $1,125 
and bought by W. I. Middleworth and 


The Grand Canyon is 217 miles long, with a width at the top of four to 18 miles. 


Sons, Wheatland, Wyo. Heaviest buyer 
of the sale, numerically speaking, was 
Joe Matje, LaGrange, Wyo., who took 
30 head largely in the range bulls cate- 
gory but who invested $3,525 in seven 
registered bulls. 


NEW MEXICO SALE 


The New Mexico Hereford Breeders 
Association held its show and sale Nov. 
19-20 at Raton. The winning spots went 
to the following animals in order: Cham- 
pion bull, bred and shown by Robert 
Meeks of Gallegos, N. M., for his nephew 
Roy Bradshaw who is still on active 
navy duty. Reserve champion bull, shown 
by Alfred Meeks, Dalhart, Tex. Mr. 
Meeks also showed the champion female, 
the runner-up in that class being exhib- 
ited by Geo. E. Hardesty of Folsom, 
N. M. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN HEREFORD SALE 


The late-October sale of the Rocky 
Mountain Hereford Association at Boul- 
der, Colo., moved 40 head through the 
auction ring for a $14,825 total. The 


to a depth in some places of 4000 to 5500 feet below the surrounding plateau. 


As 


selling was predominated by bulls: the 
34 which were shown brought an eek 
age of $390, while the top-priced byl] 
which also took the championship, gold 
for $2,000 to Sam and Henry Eberhartey 
of Boulder. He was shown by Ed Ken. 
nedy & Sons of Boulder, who also haq 
the second-high animal which went to 
Warren Live Stock Company of Chey- 
enne, Wyo., for $900. 


A two-year-old from Painter Hereford 
Company of Roggen, Colo., took the fo. 
male honors. Hiwan Ranch of Eyer- 
green, Colo., bought her. Hiwan also 
paid $285 for the second female from 
Ed Nix & Sons of Boulder. 


SAN LUIS VALLEY SALE 


The second annual San Luis Valley 
Hereford Sale at Alamosa featured 64 
head of bulls and females that sold for 
an $18,000 total. A $611 average was 
registered on the 10 top-selling animals, 

The grand champion bull was a junior 
yearling shown by Trail’s End Ranch of 
Hillside; he attracted the top bid of the 
sale at $900. Thornton Hereford Ranch 
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WEDNESDAY 
JANUARY 15 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
DAY 


at the 


NATIONAL WESTERN 
STOCK SHOW 


DENVER, COLO. 
* 


Individual bulls and females selling in 
the Lamont Sale Pavilion on the 
“Hill” at 9:30 A. M., January 15, 1947. 
Write for catalog to E. W. Serrell, 
Larkspur, Colo. 


* 


Pens of 3 and 5 bulls selling in the 

Feeder Sale Pavilion in the “Yards” 

at 1 P. M., January 15, 1947. Write to 

Frank Richards, 7 Dexter Park Ave., 
Chicago 9, Ill. 


* 


The first Aberdeen-Angus were imported into America in 1873 and came to 
Victoria, Kansas, in the western range territory only a few years before the American 
National was founded. Shorthorns were introduced to this country in 1783, and Here- 
fords in 1817. The advent of Aberdeen-Angus was unheralded and, as a competitor in 
any line has to win recognition slowly and meritoriously, Aberdeen-Angus was no excep- 
tion. However, the breed’s progress has not been as slow as would naturally be expected 
with two other breeds with thousands of representatives firmly established throughout 
the land and with cattlemen content and convinced with the merits and performances 
of these two other beef breeds. 


As concrete proof of their meteoric progress, the following facts may be cited: 
In 1873 there could not have been found in the United States, as far as can be traced, 
a single representative of the Aberdeen-Angus breed, and that early in 1946 there have 
been placed on the roll of the Aberdeen-Angus Herd Book practically a million purebred 
animals. To this number must be added the unnumbered millions of non-registered 
representatives of the breed and other countless crossbreds through which the dominant 
never-failing characteristics of the Aberdeen-Angus flow. In addition to this numerical 
growth, they have made an unparalleled show ring and feedlot record. 


Fifty years is indeed a short period for a practically unknown breed to be intro- 
duced, to win supporters, to overcome entrenched opposition, to grow in recognizable 
numbers and to reach the pinnacle of superiority in beef production on merit alone. Yet 
this the Aberdeen-Angus have unquestionably done throughout the length and breadth 
of the American continent. They have proclaimed their superiority equally well on the 
range, in the Corn Belt as feeders and on the block as beef producers, 


This half century of phenomenal growth is convincing testimony of the high caliber 
and ability of the men guiding the destiny, the constitutionality and the responsiveness 
of the breed. These men have carefully and studiously selected their breeding herds. 
They have unstintingly sacrificed many breeding possibilities for the show ring in the 
interests of the breed. They have aimed at Quality and not Quantity and have empha- 
sized individual merit, ancestral performance and market approval. 


For information regarding Aberdeen-Angus cattle and a list of breeders, address 
FRANK RICHARDS, Secretary, 7 Dexter Park Avenue, Chicago 9, IIl. 


The American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders Association 


December, 1946 
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of Gunnison took the reserve champion- 
ship with a bull which also took the 
second-high price of $735. Louis and 
Walter Higel of Alamosa showed the 
pen of three bulls which took first prize 
and prices of $255 each in the auction. 


OVER $10,000 IN LANDERS SALE 

In a sale at Edgemont, S. D., G. W. 
Landers of Heppner, S. D., sold 40 bulls 
for a $10,425 total. Of these, 18 were 
by Star Onward and averaged $293; 22 
were by Real Modest Domino and aver- 
aged $234. The sale top went to Albert 
Nelson of Edgemont at $465, and Ernie 
Young of Dewey paid $455 for the sec- 
ond-high animal. 

Mr. Landers, in putting on this first 
sale, discussed plans for another one 
next year which will include some of the 
get of Blanchard Mischief, top of the 
Chadron (Nebr.) sale in 1944. 


WESTERN SLOPE HEREFORD SALE 


Grand Junction was the scene of the 
recent Western Slope Hereford Associa- 
tion Show and Sale in which 91 bulls 
brought $27,820 and 33 females, $4,117. 
The average price on the 50 top sellers 
was $403. Highest price in the auction 
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went to Charles Redd of LaSal, Utah, 
for his junior yearling bull, sold for 
$825. The champion of the sale was a 
senior yearling shown by Ed-Mar Ranch 
of Cedaredge, Colo., sold to Tucker Mc- 
Clure of Basalt, Colo., for $800. 

Championship for females went to a 
heifer from Arthur Lammers’ ranch at 
Meeker, Colo.; she was bought by 4-H’er 
Martha Belle Craig of Whitewater, Colo., 
for $500; and the second-place female 
brought $210. 


IDAHO BULL SALE 


One hundred forty-six animals aver- 
aged $348 at the Idaho Cattlemen’s As- 
sociation fall bull sale at Twin Falls, 
Ida., Oct. 26, with $1,000 paid by Walter 
Gilmer, Wells, Nev., for Donald DHU 
17th, consigned by Herbert Chandler, 
Baker, Ore. This figure topped the sale. 
Futurity show placings gave Wesley D. 
Fields of the Idaho Hereford Ranch, 
Gooding, Ida., first place on an animal 
selling at $850; second place in the show 
went to Judson G. Clark, Jerome; third 
place to Don Carter, Preston, and fourth 
to Breckenridge & Hunter, Tetonia. Seth 
Burstedt, Challis, sold a bull in the 
range bull section for $750, purchased 


Lederle Laboratories pioneered in the 
scientific production of effective bio- 
logical products for the protection of 
livestock against infectious disease. 

Today, Lederle’s reputation for 
quality gives assurance that any 
Lederle biological product, when 


properly used, can be relied upon. 





by Richard Gabica, Nampa. 
Burstedt bull went to J. H. 
Murphy, at $600. 


Animals sold at this sale are judged 
before sale into A, B and C classes 
Average on 22 A bulls was $570; on 59 
B bulls $376; on 41 C bulls $267, Thir- 
teen heifers averaged $207.69. 


Idaho Bull Sale No. 2 


On Nov. 23 at Pocatello the Idaho 
Cattlemen’s Association held one of the 
most successful bull sales in the seven. 
year history of that event. This was par- 
ticularly true from the standpoint of 
the smaller percentage of low-grade 
bulls featured, proving that the ch 
jective of improving the quality of bulls 
turned out on the Idaho ranges is being 
achieved. 


Another 
Nettleton, 


An average of $378.24 was realized 
on 37 Hereford bulls, and three Short- 
horns averaged $233.33. The five top 
bulls set a price average of $496, 
Broken down into A, B and C elassifica- 
tions, 13 A’s brought an average sale 
price of $461; 18 B’s averaged $348, 
and six C’s averaged $288. 


F. E. Mollin, secretary of the Ameri- 





Thousands of livestock owners are 
safeguarding their livestock against 
such diseases as blackleg, malignant 
edema, hemorrhagic septicemia and 
anthrax with Lederle products. 
Lederle veterinary products are on 
sale in drug stores. If your dealer 


cannot supply you, send us his name. 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 


American Cyanamid Company 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20. N. Y. 
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so 
Practical, unprejudiced feeder buyers know that Shorthorns put are best produced by the Shorthorn breed and are snatched off 
on more meat at lower cost per pound than any other breed. The the market as soon as they appear. 
reserve champion carload of yearlings at the 1946 Chicago Feeder In the carload after carload of Shorthorn bulls which have 
Show, a load of Colorado Shorthorns, outsold the champion year- gone into the range country in the last four years to increase the 
are lings of another breed, not only in rate per cwt., but also brought scale and weight of steers, western commercial producers are prov- 
nst & premium of $920 more for 20 head because of the Shorthorn ing by personal experience that EXTRA WEIGHT-LARGER GAINS are 
natural greater weight for age. Seven of the Shorthorns were only synonymous with the name Shorthorn—that the cross bred calf 
ant March calves. from the Shorthorn bull produces superior gains and extra profit 
d : on the same production costs. These producers are now annually 
in In a symposium of feeders and cattle experts made by the selling calves at additional premium prices on 20 to 80 pounds per 
CORNBELT DAILIES this summer, it was found that 90 per cent of head more than from calves of other breeds produced under the 
feeders prefer the good-sized, thrifty, smoothly made steers which same conditions. 
on 
ler 
vale YOU CAN'T BEAT SHORTHORNS AS MONEY-MAKERS 
Write for booklet SECURITY WITH SHORTHORNS, and leaflet WEIGH THE FACTS, 
| showing how Shorthorns can increase your cattle income. 
CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 
JCER 
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can National, was the principal speaker 
at the dinner held in the evening fol- 
lowing the sale. 


TRI-STATE FUTURITY 


The third annual Tri-State Hereford 
Futurity at Billings, Mont., had to con- 
tend with an end-of-October sleety chill 
which apparently did not interfere with 
the rapid bidding. Eighty-eight head 
crossed the sale ring for a total of 











For catalogue write: 


Bryson Van Gundy, Sale Manager, Sterling, Colo. 


Geo. L. Mee, President 


California Live Stock Commission Company 


To Do Business With the 


S. M. “Stan” Breitweiser 
Night Phone: DR. 2275 


CATTLE 


S. M. Breitweiser 
R. H. Maltby 
Richard Yorston 


The Livestock Market With the Greatest Future in the Nation 
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$65,620; the top 10 averaged $2,912, and 
the top 50, $1,058. The top selling ani- 
mal of the event was Diamond Mischief, 
the reserve champion bull consigned by 
A. C. Bayers of Twin Bridges, Mont. 
Cliff B. Robertson of Los Angeles paid 
$10,000 to get him for his Yerington, 
Nev., ranch. The Futurity’s champion 
bull, Paladin Domino S. 43d, shown by 
Patterson Land Company, Bismarck, 
N. D., brought his owners the runner-up 





3rd Annual 


QUARTER HORSE 


Foal and Yearling AUCTION 
JAN. 13 — 1:30 P. M. 


Lamont Sale Pavilion— Denver 


These fine individuals are all out of AQHA 
REGISTERED sires and dams. All will have 
been shown in the National Western judg- 
ing, Jan. 12 at 8 A. M. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
QUARTER HORSE ASSOCIATION 


lt Is Good Business 


California Livestock 


Commission Company 


107 UNION STOCK YARDS 
Los Angeles 11, Calif. 
Office Phone: JE. 1166 


CONTACT US IN REGARD 
TO PRESENT AND FUTURE 


MARKET PROSPECTS 








price of $4,500 from Monforton Here. 
fords, Gallatin Gateway, Mont. 
Yvonne 2d hauled down the female 
championship for Owner W. H. Hoover 
of Willow Creek Ranch, Belt, Mont. She 
went to A. C. Bayers for the female 
high of $2,000, while the female reserve 
championship consigned by A. E. Bos. 
well’s Ranch, Billings, went to Sun Shine 
Ranch of Steele, N. D., for $1,050, 
More than 1,000 persons attended, 





J. W. Entz, Vice Pres. 


R. H. “Reg” Maltby 
Night Phone: PY. 11610 


HOGS AND SHEEP 
Carl Wallin 


Night Phone: LUcas 4192 
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FIFTY GOLDEN YEARS 
WITH HEREFORDS 








... ambitious, constructive years... fifty years 
with registered Herefords ... years that have 
taught us that there is golden opportunity through 
good years and bad with the well-bred white face, 
and the rich dividends are not all the “gold that 
glitters,” but a rich experience and satisfaction. 


On this, the American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation’s golden anniversary of service to the in- 
dustry and our golden anniversary with registered 
Herefords, we wish to congratulate the member- 
ship and say “thank you” to those among you who 
have been our customers. During the past half 
century it has been a pleasure to serve you, and 
with the present high quality of Tequesquite Here- 
fords keeping full pace with modern demands, it 
is our belief that we can continue to raise for you 
YOUR kind of breeding cattle. 


Tequesquite Ranch, Albert, N. M. 


T. E. MITCHELL & SON 
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CATTLEMEN! 


You are cordially invited to visit the Suncrest Hereford Ranch Open House January 8 & 9 












E. L. Scott, Owner 









U.S. 6 











ROM TOLEDO DOWN TO BRYAN, 
Ohio, thence westward on U. S. 6 
across Indiana into Chicago, made a 
most delightful autumn drive. We 
started on the morning following the 
Armistice Day observance in the Ohio 
city—and so early, so bright the sun 
that it sparkled, falling on hillsides and 
low meadows white with frost. 


Dairymen talked to were edging into 
the beef field, most of them employing 
Angus bulls on cows not good enough 
to produce replacement dairy calves. 
They liked the black bulls better be- 
cause the calves were smaller and so 
gave less difficulty, especially with 
first-calf heifers. Talked to several beef 
herd owners who view the long spread 
of $9 for canners up to $35 for prime 
beef steers at Chicago with mixed 
emotions. 


“T don’t believe conditions warrant 
$35 beef prices at the present time and, 
in the long run, these prices will hurt 
rather than help,” exclaimed one young 
farmer with a neat grade of Polled 
Shorthorns. “I don’t believe in this 
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From Toledo On 


By DAVID I. DAY 


SI IS I IN IN I I IN I I Io 


WHR ROYAL FLASH 


Suncrest is the home of WHR ROYAL FLASH, OJR DOMINO ROYAL 5th and an Extreme Top Herd of registered cows. 
The Milky Way and Suncrest Ranches are only one and a half miles apart. You can see them both on the same trip. 


SUNCREST HEREFORD RANCHES 


Phoenix, Arizona 


38th & Indian School Rd. 








scarcity theory, whether promoted by 
the government or by the beef cattle 
folks. I would like to see a ‘live and 
let live’ economy prevail—give me a 
profit and put beef of good quality on 
the tables of the ordinary class of 
people.” 


Most farmers contacted in Indiana 
felt that prices would adjust themselves 
on a more adequate and equitable basis 
and that, if the capitalistic system is 
to outlast this generation, we must 
learn to cooperate. It is felt that at 
the present time, the city and farming 
classes of people resent each other’s 
well-intended efforts to better them- 
selves. The recently expressed will of 
the nation at the polls was a slap in 
the face for union labor; or at least 
that was the interpretation put upon 
the mandate of the electorate less than 
two weeks after the polls closed. 


Every farmer and small-town busi- 
ness man feels that the closed shop 
principle is unfair and unpatriotic. One 
man said: “I resent the ‘closed shop’ 
far more than anything else connected 





with the conduct of the war. I felt it 
my duty to help out since I was too old 
for military service. So I worked in a 
war plant, getting twice what I earned. 
To do that I had to kick in $50 to some 
Chicago labor racketeers. In the plant 
if one worked too fast or a little too 
long, the labor leaders would warn you 
—You’re working yourself out of a 
job.’ So after one winter, feeling like 
a traitor to my country, I quit.” 


But of all the folks I met, I never 
met one who would deny the right to 
organize to working people—nor one 
who wished to see the old days return 
when greedy mine operators and factory 
owners had workers on the job from 
daylight to dark at starvation wages. 
As one explained it: “Let’s make sure 
the 20-cent-an-hour regime never re- 
sumes—that child labor in the factories 
is banned forever.” 


Some four miles off U. S..6, B. J 
Latham has a neat farm of 159 acres. 
He has a beef herd of 36 cows and a 
big fine registered bull of the Short- 
horn breed has been leased from his 
brother-in-law. Next year he plans to 
buy a sire of his own. Up until late 
years he used a sire belonging to 4 
neighbor. His cow-herd is neat and 
uniform as to type but carries all sorts 
of colors. They came originally from 
a dairy herd—all Holsteins. For 15 
years they have been crossed and re- 
crossed on red bulls so that today they 
have lost their dairy appearance. They 
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THIS IS YOUR 


SPECIAL 
INVITATION 

TO VISIT 
OUR RANCH — 


January Sth or 9th During the 


Phoenix Convention 


You can quickly and conveniently see the 
cattle at both nearby Suncrest Hereford 
Ranch and at Milky Way Hereford Ranch. 


Your visit will be appreciated. 


MILKY WAY HEREFORD 


RANCH 


Alan Feeney, owner 


Camelback Road at 22nd Street 


Phoenix, Arizona 


LARRY DOMINO 50TH 





are a little milkier than the average 
beef Shorthorn. 


“I believe they are the most profitable 
cattle in this county,” declared Mr. La- 
tham. “The calves all come in April 
and May, mostly dropped on pasture. 
They have bluegrass and alfalfa to 
graze on all summer. I have one 30- 
acre hill pasture of good bluegrass that 
is closed up the first of July. Then 
along about October I turn all the cows 
and calves in on it. They eat the dried 
grass and alfalfa hay until along after 
Christmas, sheltered in a shed with the 
south side open. Then they go into a 
barn close to the house; they get alfalfa 
and red clover hay, plus a daily feeding 
of yellow shelled corn. About two 
months of this and I separate the cows 


and calves and feed the cows a mixed 
feed.” 


This mixed feed used a couple of 
months before calving is made of 300 
pounds cracked yellow corn, 700 
pounds rolled barley, 400 pounds rolled 
oats, 400 pounds wheat bran and 100 
pounds each of linseed meal and soy- 
bean oil meal, both of the old process 
type. It is obtained from a crossroads 
feed mill which sells it as a “finishing 
beef ration.” The analysis is a minimum 
of 15 per cent protein and 3% per cent 


fat, with a maximum of 7 per cent 
fiber. 


Just a mile from the Latham farm 
(and related to the Lathams by mar- 
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riage) is a farmer named Bahn who 


was born and reared in Germany and 
became a trained buttermaker, working 
two summers at his trade in Denmark. 
He came to this country at the age of 
28, lived in Wisconsin a year, married 
a sister of Mr. Latham. They have a 
nice fertile 80-acre place with a small 
Brown Swiss herd. In addition, Mr. 
Bahn feeds out a bunch of good quality 
whiteface cattle. He has some 40 head 





WE'RE SORRY, TOO 


Dear Folks: Sorry but this is the last 
until I can get a new car. My old Ter- 
raplane is at Mattoon, Ill., at this mo- 
ment. I came back on a bus... . I don’t 
recall exactly when I started writing 
for the PRODUCER—maybe nine or 10 
years ago—and with better transpor- 
tation and, we hope, happier days for 
our distressed country, maybe we'll be 
back in your interesting pages with 
more and better stuff. Thanks for 
everything.—DAVID I. DAY, Dale, Ind. 





now in the act of converting a corn- 
field—or what’s left there—into nice 
peef. After they work the cornfield 
over, they will make it through the win- 
ter on legume hay and corn silage and 
go on mixed pasture next summer, to 
be fattened next fall on a mixture of 
equal parts of corn, oats and barley. 


On the farm of one fine farmer 
named White was a bunch of range 






isa ss 





steers purchased in September. They 
will eat up what was left in a cornfield 
and will winter on all sorts of odds and 
ends of roughage, including a lot of 
prime oat straw. He said he made 
smaller gains in winter than most of 
his neighbors but he always had fine 
small-grain early pasture so that the 
animals soon caught up. He believes in 
luxurious pasture of three or four sorts, 
all with open gates so the cattle can 
graze where they like. In fall, he fat- 
tens in a small concrete-floored loi, 
using a mixture of ground barley and 
ground corn, half-and-half. He scatters 
soybean oil meal over the morning feed. 
At evening a fresh grain mixture goes 
in the bunkers. Over it is poured di- 
luted cane molasses. 


“IT use the diluted molasses in the 
late evening,” he remarked, “as, other- 
wise, it draws not merely the flies but 
what seems like all the honey bees for 
miles around. Enough bees come any- 
way to carry off the ground grain and 
to make a nuisance of themselves un- 
less we fatten late ... frost drives the 
bees inside their hives for the winter.” 


Credit for Pictures 

Pictures for this convention issue were 
furnished to the PRODUCER by the fol- 
lowing sources: P. 16, Phoenix Cham- 
ber of Commerce; P. 20, Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe Ry—Edward Kemp, 
photographer; Pp. 44 and 61, Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 
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FRENCH'S MARKET LETTER Slaughterers from now on will be 

(Continued from Page 40) compelled to rely mostly on feedlot op- 

5 : 3 erators for their supplies as the range 
producing to feeding areas in Ne- shipping season is drawing to a close. 
braska and South Dakota. Cattle feed- Many of the big retail chains are still 
ing in the western states, however, is leasing feedlots and feeding cattle, and 
expected to fall below last winter. in some instances have packinghouses 
Feeds Plentiful under their control so that they may be 


es assured of a supply of beef in any 
In addition to the abundance of corn, emergency. 


other feeds are plentiful. The USDA 

announced on Oct. 31 the sale of 1,400,- Fewer Grassfats 

000 gallons of strap molasses to manu- Cows and stockers and feeders con- 
facturers for production of cubes and _ stituted the big end of the cattle moved 
pellets for range livestock feeding. This from the ranges this season, grass-fat 
is in addition to a similar amount of steers having been relatively scarce, 
Puerto Rican blackstrap released on probably because very few rangemen 
Sept. 17 and already sold. Most of the have been holding cattle beyond the 
Cuban molasses sold for the manufac- yearling stage. Record prices have pre- 
ture of pellets and cubes. vailed, both for fat range cattle and 


PROTECT Your Livestock Investment! 
CONTROL STOCK-PESTS! 


CATTLE OF GRUBS ( wWanctcs ) 
LICE, TICKS and other STOCK-PESTS! 


po it Audematically ! 
| with tHe New Improved 


URRI-OILER 
. 


Thousands in use! The center of attrac- 
tion in feed lots everywhere! Successful al- 
so on the range and on the dairy farm! 
» Automatically applies powerful, new 
_y “grub-killing’’, pest-repelling ROTEN-OIL; 
then automatically curries it in, Penetrates 
grub cysts and kills grubs before they ma- 
ture, before they break through and dam- 
age the hide. Equally effective against lice, 
ticks, flies, mosquitoes and other stock- 
pests. 


« ALWAYS ON GUARD .. Protecting 
Proved PRACTICAL! Your Livestock Investment! 


Cattle enter the Curri-Oiler and treat 
themselves whenever and as often as 





















%& New, patented valve and oil-flow 
mechanism assure perfect distribution 


BF bil) iver entire: brash arch: ‘No needed. Keep themselves sleek, clean, com- 
leakage! fortable and free from stock-pests. Thus, 
%* All hot-dip galvanized "rust-proof" they gain weight faster, milk better and 
construction! Built to last a lifetime! sell higher. Ends destructive rubbing of 
Big, new 5-Gallon supply tank makes feed bunks, fences, etc. Write for Illus- 
it practical for use on the range. No trated Literature! 


(THE FARNAM COMPANY cers. 602 ¥ 


can bobbing up and down! 
206 So. 19th | OMAHA 2, NEBR. i 
OKAY, send me free of charge, your booklet on 


FREE OFFER 
"Stock-Pest Control’ and Illustrated Literature on 


Mail coupon today for Illus- Farnam Curri-Oiler. 


trated ‘biterature on Curri- 


Tame 
Oiler and Valuable Booklets t 


on ‘'Stock-Pest Control'’. 
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for stockers and feeders, and the Sharp 
downward trend predicted by some at 
the start of the shipping season failed 
to develop. 


Mid-November prices at Chicago for 
good to choice grain-fed steers and 
heifers were sharply higher, but sales of 
common and medium grades favored a 
weaker side. Most cows averaged around 
$3 lower, cutters appearing $1 lower and 
canners ruling strong to 50 cents more 
than a month earlier. During one week 
recently medium to good cows broke 
as much as $2 to $5. 


Bulls in the meantime lost 50 cents 
to $1 on a very unstable market. Good 
to choice vealers rose mostly $3, getting 
back to the previous all-time high, but 
cull and common offerings displayed 
some weakness. At many of the mar- 
kets heavy slaughter calves were in 
broader demand than light vealers, but 
at Chicago buyers continued to prefer 
light vealers. 


Several loads of choice grain-fed 
steers sold at’ $35 to $37 and most of 
them did not carry much weight. Bulk 
grading good to choice sold at $25 to 
$35 and medium to good usually moved 
at $17 to $22. On every break, feeder 


| buyers gave plenty of competition on 
| fleshy steers, but immediately dropped 
| out of the competition on any rise. 


Strictly choice heifers scored $28 to 
$32, some from Colorado reaching $30. 
Medium to good bulked at $16.50 to $24. 
Fed mixed yearlings scored $35. Not 


| many grass-fat heifers were available 
| except those of a cow type, indicating 
| some age. Western grass-fat steers 


occasionally made $22 to $27. 


Although range cows sold up to $21, 
the practical top that week was $19 
with a closing when very few passed 
$16. Quick recovery from the low spot 
developed at mid-November, good cows 
selling at $15.50 to $18.50. Canners and 
cutters were most numerous at $9.50 to 
$12, being quickly absorbed practically 


_ all month. Only a small number of sau- 
| sage bulls sold above $16 and not many 
| beef bulls passed $17. 


| Stocker Demand Holds 


Stocker and feeder demand held up 
well at most markets, and most buyers 
gave preference to cattle with weight. 


| They also wanted something fleshy. 


There were times when light yearlings 
and calves were particularly hard to 
move, especially when thin. Many cattle 


| have been going into Arizona and Cali- 


fornia through the Denver gateway, but 


| most of the range cattle bought on the 


market went into the Corn Belt. 
After a long wait, northern Colorado 


/ men are filling their feedlots, but most 


of the cattle marketed from that area 


had been on feed 90 days or less. The 


recent heavy snowstorm in Colorado 
stopped the harvesting of beets and 
brought about a decline in demand for 
cows and low-priced steers to g0 into 
beet fields. Call from wheat pasture 
men also subsided. 
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An Invitation=— 


HILE attending the annual convention of the American 

National Livestock Association in Phoenix, January 8-10, 
we will appreciate an opportunity to visit with you and take 
you to our ranches. 


We want you to see the kind of Herefords we are pro- 
ducing for you cattle growers . . . and we believe you will 
enjoy seeing them. 


Talking about our Herefords is the easiest thing we do 
_.. but the easiest and surest way to prove to you that we 
are producing superior Herefords ... is FOR YOU TO 
SEE THEM! 


Remember! 
Year in and year out we are pro- 
ducing for you quality range bulls 
at a price you can afford to pay. 


WHITE 

MOUNTAIN 

HEREFORD RANCH 

Dr. and Mrs. J. V. Donnet, 
Owners, Springerville 


SOPORI RANCH, Amado RANCHO SACATAL, Paul Spur 
W. R. (Bud) Thurber, Mr. & Mrs. Walter Holland, 
Manager Te 
MILKY WAY HEREFORDS STEEPLE X RANCH 
Phoenix and Springerville Springerville 
Alan Feeney, Owner Bill Spence, Owner 


BUY ARIZONA HEREFORDS—PROVEN 
BLOOD LINES AT PRACTICAL PRICES 





Average cost of stocker and feeder 
steers at Chicago in October at $17.12 
was $3.85 higher than a year ago, while 
at Kansas City, replacement steers cost 
$16.42, up $3.80 from a year ago, and 
Omaha at $17.31 showed a gain of 
$4.05. The St. Paul average at $15.93 
was up $3.85. The composite cost at 
the four markets for October figured 
$16.74 and $12.80, respectively, and for 
the four months, July through October, 
$16.05 and $12.66, respectively. 


Chicago at mid-November reported 
stocker and feeder steers around 50 
cents to $1 below a month earlier, with 
heifer sales on country account quoted 
mostly $1 to $2 lower. Cow quotations 
were steady to 50 cents off, and stock 
calves finished largely $1 lower. Many 
believe that replacement costs will hold 
around the current level, but with suit- 
able supplies diminishing and an abun- 
dance of feed available some upturn 
may occur. 

Many medium to choice steers were 
taken on country account at $15.50 to 
$18.50, while meaty feeders reached 
$20. Medium to good Montana feeder 
heifers were reported at $13.  Half-fat 
steers with weight sold on feeder ac- 
count at some of the “River” markets 
considerably above $20 and probably 
would be returned after a very short 
finishing period, some straight rangers 
of this type scoring $20 to $21 at 
Denver. 

Although the combined slaughter of 
cattle and calves under federal inspec- 


tion during October fell off over 700,- 
000 from a year ago, the slaughter of 
hogs was up around 785,000, sheep 
slaughter holding about the same. Cait- 
tle slaughter for 10 months was down 
more than 3,000,000, while the calf 
slaughter showed over 1,000,000 de- 
crease. Sheep slaughter was off around 
600,000, while the hog slaughter gained 
2,750,000. 

Dressed meat prices worked sharply 
higher for a time and then reacted, 
although the tendency around the mid- 
dle of November was again firm. The 
hog market had fairly good receipts and 
both shippers and packers bought read- 
ily at prevailing prices as quality of 
offerings held up very satisfactorily. 
The spread in prices was never wide and 
at times most of the barrows and gilts 
crowded within a 50-cent spread, al- 
though there was seldom a _ one-price 
market, and never did sows sell on a 
par with them. 


Hogs Lower 


Hog prices at mid-November were 
sharply lower than the middle of Octo- 
ber at Chicago, while weights are ma- 
terially below those of a year ago, al- 
though sows made up a larger percent- 
age of the supply. Most of the period 
top hogs made $24 and better and on 
the closing high spot some reached 
$25.25, a price which was $2.75 below 
the record established the previous 
month. Sows usually went upward from 
$23. 

Sheephouse receipts are consisting 


© CUSTOM CATTLE FEEDING 


Our New Mixing Plant and Feed Pens 


Are Now in Operation 


chiefly of natives and fed westerns and 
most of these were lambs, although the 
movement of ewes was satisfactory, 
Some wheatfield lambs were loading 
out in Colorado and Kansas because of 
storms, chiefly rain in Kansas and snow 
in Colorado. Many lambs contracted 
last summer are still moving to feed. 
lots. Very few lambs are expected from 
northern Colorado until after the turn 
of the year. 


Mid-November prices at Chicago for 
slaughter lambs were unevenly lower 
than a month earlier. Good to choice 
offerings showed mostly 50 cents de- 
cline, while common and medium lost 
$2 to $3 as the price range widened. 
Yearling wethers were relatively scarce 
and finished steady to $1 higher. On 
the other hand, aged ewes suffered §2 
to $8 loss for the period. 


Good to choice fat lambs sold 
largely at $22 to $24.25, although best 
scored $24.50 to $25 and on the low 
spot nothing passed $22.75. Shorn 
lambs, good to choice and with No, 1 
or No. 2 pelts sold at $21.50 to $24.50, 
Good to choice yearlings were taken 
at $19 to $21, although medium kinds 
scored $15.60 and common $13. One 
week when ewes reached $9 they fin- 
ished with a top of $7.50 but later 
recovery carried good to choice kinds 
on the close to $8.50 to $9. Feeder 
lambs were not very plentiful and under 
a moderate demand changed little; some 
good to choice made $17.50 to $19, me- 


dium to good Texas, $16 to $17.85. 


© COTTONSEED MEAL OR CAKE 


Call or Write Us Regarding Shipments 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


MAILING ADDRESS 


PLANT 


TOVREA, ARIZONA 


P. O. BOX 1984 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 









STALEY PROTEIN FEEDS 


Quality ¢ Service « Dependability 
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A. E. STALEY MFG. co. Ife 


(Feed Division) 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS PAINESVILLE, OHIO 





SER December, 1946 


Few Cattle tee = 


DENVER, COLORADO 


COMMERCIAL ANGUS CATTLE 


The grading of our commercial females 
and placing them into groups accord- 
ing to quality is a convenience that has 
met with the enthusiastic approval of 
range men. From these groups selec- 
tions can be made to fit the particular 
requirements of the individual breeder. 


Write or call us when you 
are in the market for re- 
placement or foundation 
stock. We are always glad 
to give you detailed infor- 
mation concerning current 
offerings. 





41% COTTONSEED PELLETS 
41% SOYBEAN PELLETS 
34% LINSEED PELLETS 


Wire for Delivered Carload Prices 


Se RTE ee FON a Dn i GR ECL le GEIS 


REMEMBER! MAKE CONVENTION RESERVATIONS EARLY! 
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Lamb Feeding Down 


Although the number of lambs feq 
during the 1946-47 feeding season jg 
not greatly different from the 1949. 
44 average, it is smaller than the 1945. 


| 46 season. The Corn Belt and the west. 
| ern states report a decrease, but the 

total number to be finished on wheat 
| pastures in the plains states will be 
| little different from last year. 


QUARTER HORSE ACTIVITIES 
The Rocky Mountain Quarter Horse 


| Association show and sale, held Oct, 31 


at Sterling, Colo., was very successful, 
according to Bryson Van Gundy, seere- 


| tary of the group. A good crowd at- 
| tended the event, in which the top prices 


collected were $700 for a mare and 


$1,000 for a stud. 


The premium list has been issued for 


| the Quarter Horse events in the coming 
| National Western Stock Show at Den- 
| ver, Jan. 10-18, 1947. Entries in these 


classes close Dec. 11. The Quarter Horse 


' auction will take place Jan. 13. 


FREIGHT BILL AUDITING SERVICE 
“We are pleased to attach check here- 


| with to cover overcharge which we found 
| to exist on the cars of cattle which you 


moved.” This is a typical letter that 


| goes to stockmen who have their freight 
| bills audited by the service provided 


for members of American National Live 
Stock Association by Charles E. Blaine, 
Phoenix, Ariz. It pays to send your 
freight bills in for auditing. 


Mollin's Challenge 


(Continued from Page 17) 


| this long period of forest management 


there had been any worth-while pro- 


| gram of range betterment. On the con- 
| trary, during this long period, when the 
| Forest Service has been busy removing 
| livestock from the forests as rapidly as 
| possible and has made every effort to 


protect the game use thereon, there has 
been no comprehensive program of range 
improvement developed. 

At our convention last January the 
American National adopted a resolution 
calling for a congressional investigation 


| of the Forest Service. We have not 
| pressed for such an investigation, rely- 
| ing upon Secretary Anderson’s state- 
' ment as to the continuation of the non- 
| distribution policy, and with regard to 
| full consideration to any appeals from 
| new cuts for protection. The secretary 
| stated at Denver, “Protection adjust- 
| ments are being planned only on allot- 


ments which are overstocked or in poor 


| condition or where conflicts with higher 
| uses occur. No blanket reductions will 
| be made.” 


But blanket reductions are being 


| made, and it seems to us it is high time 
| the Forest. Service should follow the 


policy enunciated by Secretary Ander- 
son, or such an investigation will be- 
come imperative. 

Last spring Congress in its wisdom 
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Ranch 


Prescott, Arizona 


ROBERT T. WILSON 


Owner 


December, 1946 


Long Meadow 





JACK DEW 


Manager 
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made a sharp cut in the appropriations 
for the Taylor Grazing Service. The 
wailing that came from that organiza- 
tion at the time indicated that all was 
lost, but under new management the 
Grazing Service in co-operation with the 
national advisory council and with com- 
mittees of the two national livestock 


organizations is working out a policy 
that I believe will be for the best inter- 
est of everyone concerned. It will es- 
tablish a basis for operation of the 
Grazing Service at a minimum cost. 
There will be no unnecessary duplica- 





tion of work, the livestock industry will 
be saved from year by year unnecessary 
expansion of the administrative unit, 
and, best of all, there will be real co- 
operation in the future in determining 
policies to be followed. I wonder if it is 
not time that someone took a searching 
look at the appropriations for the For- 
est Service. Perhaps it, too, could be 
boiled down considerably so that there 
would be fewer swivel chair experts and 
more men out in the field doing a con- 
structive job of range management and 
range improvement. 


COWBOY SUIT 


Real Leather Chaps and 


Vests for Junior 


Soft pliable deerskin type leather. Red suede 
leather pockets. Highly decorated with spots, 
fringes, etc. 
Sizes 4-6-8 
Sizes 10-12 





All orders will be shipped prepaid parcel post. 


What a Christmas Present 
for that young Buckaroo! 





Dealers write me for dealers’ prices and discounts 
Send orders AT ONCE to 


RANGER PETE 


EAST FALMOUTH, MASS. 


BOX 365 











GASOLINE TAXES 
BY BETHUNE JONES 


IGHWAY TRANSPORTATION 

costs of cattle producers may be jn. 
creased in some instances by higher gas. 
oline tax rates which, a survey of de. 
velopments in state capitals indicates 
will be widely proposed during next 
year’s state legislative sessions through. 
out the country. 


Indications are that pressure for high- 
er gasoline tax rates and other auto. 
motive tax increases will be strong jn 
some states, including the major cattle 
producing areas as well as elsewhere, 
despite the fact that record-breaking 
gasoline tax collections and delays in 
getting post-war highway construction 
under way leaves state highway funds 
in much better shape than had previous- 
ly been anticipated. 


Gasoline taxes will be a particularly 
live issue during the forthcoming ses- 
sion of the Colorado legislature, in 
which a bill will be introduced for a 2- 
cent increase to raise additional funds 
for highway construction. Opponents of 
such a move claim that current gasoline 
tax collections will provide ample funds 
to match federal aid, but State Highway 
Engineer Mark U. Watrous and Cady L. 
Daniels of Colorado Springs, chairman 
of the state highway advisory board, 
contend the tax increase is needed to 


Our Congratuations and Best Wishes to the 


AMERICAN NATIONAL 
LIVE STOCK ASSOCIATION 


on its 


Golden Anniversary 


LOS ANGELES UNION STOCK YARDS COMPANY 


“The Livestock Market with the Greatest Future in the Nation” 
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help finance a long-range road program 
to cost at least $15,000,000 a year. 

A 2-cent-per-gallon gasoline tax rate 
increase also has been proposed in Utah, 
with the support of Gov. Herbert B. 
Maw. Here again, opponents argue that 
present gasoline tax revenues are suf- 
ficient to match federal-aid allotments. 
Various groups, including the Utah 
Motor Transportation Association and 
the Utah Highway Advisory Council, 
also have gone on record as strongly op- 
posed to consideration of a gasoline tax 
increase until steps are taken to pro- 
hibit the diversion of automotive tax 
receipts to unrelated purposes. 


Proposals for a substantial increase 
in gasoline taxes are expected to be- 
come a live issue during the 1947 ses- 
sion of the California legislature, along 
with recommendations for a huge pro- 
gram of highway construction expan- 
sion. Looking further ahead than most 
states in its highway planning, Calif- 
ornia recently received a recommenda- 
tion, based upon an engineering study, 


that it should spend $2,246,000,000 on | 
highways during the 1950-60 decade. | 


This and other far-reaching construction 
proposals will be cited during the com- 
ing legislative session as necessitating 
new taxes. 

Possibility of a 1-cent-per-gallon gaso- 
line tax has been discussed in Montana 


as a means of raising funds to complete | 


the highway program outlined by the 
Montana highway commission. Various 
other new levies, including a ton-mile 
tax on commercial vehicles, also may be 


proposed during that state’s 1947 legis- 


lative session. 


Movements for reduced gasoline tax | 
rates are planned for next year’s legis- | 


lative sessions in several states, includ- 
ing Oklahoma, Florida and South Dako- 
ta. Prospects for the success of such 
campaigns appear brightest in Okla- 
homa, where an interim state legislative 
tax study committee has advocated 





abolition of a 2-cent increase enacted | 


in 1945, 


Besides Oklahoma, three other states— 
Iowa, Idaho and Kansas—enacted gaso- 
line tax increases during their 1945 leg- 
islative sessions. 


Figuring prominently in the gasoline | 


tax issue during next year’s legislative 


Sessions will be pressure by municipali- | 


ties for a greater share in state-collect- 
ed revenues. Some 380 states already 
Share gasoline taxes and motor vehicle 
license fees and municipalities in many 
States are planning to seek a larger 
Slice of such revenues. 

Oregon cities want 15 per cent of 
State gasoline tax collections, while Ore- 
gon counties will propose legislation 
granting them authority to impose their 
own local gasoline taxes. Tax sharing 
Proposals will be advanced in many oth- 
er states. 

An initiative measure calling for re- 
turn to incorporated municipalities of 
10 per cent of state gasoline tax reven- 


ues was on the Nov. 5th ballot in 
Arizona. 


December, 1946 


ITEMS IN THE NEWS 

A CATTLE-PROOF FENCE between 
the Texas-Mexico border has been sug- 
gested by C. H. Cavness, Texas state 
auditor and efficiency expert, as a re- 
sult of tick infestation more than a year 
ago in Texas caused by two Mexicans 
bootlegging liquor across the Rio Grande. 
The horses used spread ticks over four 
south Texas counties, necessitating quar- 
antining of 25,000 head of livestock. 
J. H. Rasco, director of the Livestock 
Sanitary Commission of Texas, has rec- 
ommended annual appropriations to meet 
such situations until the fence can be 
built. 

BAE FOOD OUTLOOK for 1947 indi- 
cates our supplies will be at about the 
same high level as in 1946, 


THE COVER 


The cover picture, courtesy Russell 
Thorp, secretary, Wyoming Stock Grow- 
ers Association. Taken in 1897, it shows 
the Big Piney (Wyo.) “pool” roundup, at 
which were Archie Roberts, Ralph 
Friend, Al Davison, Al Osterhout, Billy 
Johnson, Fred Schevel, James Mickelson, 
A. W. Smith, C. P. Budd, Ez Swan, 
Swan, Jim Sykes, N. W. Griggs, 
Frank Ball, Dozzie Edwards, George 
Richards (cook), A. W. Smith (fore- 
man), Joe Andrews (horse wrangler) 
and Fred Dubois. Picture credited to 
L. H. Hennick, reprinted from “70 Years 
Cow Country,” published by the Wyo- 
ming Stock Growers Association. 





Denver's Friendliest Bank 


provides a 


Farm and Livestock 
Department 


Keyed to the Needs of the West 


The Central Bank is “part and parcel” of the West 
. .. we know what the stockmen’s problems are and 
we are in a position to help solve them. Our com- 
plete credit and financial facilities are available. 
We offer you adequate, complete commercial bank- 
ing service, advice and counsel on farm and live- 
stock financing, loans at rates and terms designed 
to encourage development of the West’s leading 
industry. 


Stockmen are cordially invited to visit or write to 
the manager of our Farm and Livestock Depart- 
ment, Henry D. “Hank” Mitchell. All inquiries, 
either at the bank or by mail, will receive friendly 
and confidential attention. 


COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION LENDING AGENCY 


The CENTRAL Bank 
and Trust Company 


FIFTEENTH AND ARAPAHOE STREETS 
DENVER 2, COLORADO 


RESOURCES OVER $37,000,000.00 





Established 1892 


Member Federal Reserve System—Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 
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Beautifully designed and expertly 
hand carved to order on cowhide 
by our master leather craftsmen. 

















Please send me_____belkts. 
Waist measure___ Width 
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20 NORTH FIRST STREET 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
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Zig SPRAY CONCENTRATE 














Knocks cattle grubs, wolves, warbles, 








lice, ticks, etc. Literally paralyzes cold- 
blooded insects, yet is harmless tc live- 
stock. Water or oil soluble. Easy to 
mix. Stays in solution. Stabilized for 




















long-lasting toxicity. Won't scald or 





blister cattle. Economical to use. 


TY AT OUR RISK... Write for literature, 
details of “Free Trial Offer” and LOW 
“Bulk Prices” to quantity users. 


FARNAM C Dept. 703 206 So. 19th St. 
* OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 



































The Grand Canyon, world’s greatest 
example of erosion, has been formed by 
the work of running water as the region 
has been slowly elevated. 
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LOOKING THROUGH THE FIRST "PRODUCER" 


With the national association embarking upon its 50th year, the AMERICAN 
CATTLE PRODUCER, in turn, starts the second half of its 27th year. If any readers 
happen still to have a copy of the first issue, dated June, 1919, they'll notice 
oddly enough, that it carried a lead article bearing the title “The Forest Service 
and the Stockman.” (A pair of articles in this issue and the previous one, for 
November, 1946, deal with this same relationship.) . . . Proceeding to Page 9, 
one finds a continuing analogy: “Regulation of Unappropriated Public Land” 
is the story of a meeting at Salt Lake City on July 21, 1919. In 1946 the public 
lands question, a constantly recurring one in the intervening years, is stil] 
very much with the cattleman and rancher ... On page 10 of that first Propucer 
the late James E. Poole, who for years was a regular contributor, wrote of 
“Range Cattle Prospects for 1919.” At that time Mr. Poole wrote that “corn is 
high, roughage scarce”—more historical repetition. In that same story, he pro- 
phesied: “Until the next war happens along, the $20 steer will not play a re- 
turn engagement” ... In “We Are A Creditor Nation,” Page 12, were dis. 
cussed the again-familiar problems of re-establishing the international economy 
and the feeding of post-World War I Europe .. . That foot-and-mouth disease 
was then, as now, a threat to be watched is evident from an article on Page 
20 declaring that returned soldiers were spreading the disease in England, 
(In this country) “All former outbreaks of the foot-and-mouth disease have been 
traced to foreign origin,” the item pointed out .... Page 21 dealt, in part 
with the shipment to devastated regions of France of more than a hundred se. 
lected Holstein-Friesians to help bring back health to children. “Efforts were 
made to collect animals free from tuberculosis.” . . . On page 35 was repro- 
duced a bill which would authorize “the establishment of national grazing com- 
mons in the public-land states”—a suggestion which was, however, not accepted 
by Congress until some 15 years later. Page 36 mentioned a bill introduced by 
a Colorado senator, proposing transfer by the federal government to the state 
of all unreserved non-mineral public lands ... Page 37: Current Livestock Mar- 
ket Conditions, datelined Chicago, Ill., June 3, 1919, and signed by James E, 
Poole, stated: “Heavy cattle experienced most of May vicissitude. The grade 
selling at $20 to $20.35 early in the year dropped to $16.75 to $17, plain heavy 
cattle, that got by when packers were filling government orders at $19 to $19.50, 
being set back to $15.75 to $16. Late in May the fattest steers on the Chicago 
market sold at $15.75. . . . Most of the short-fed cattle weighing 900 to 1,150 
pounds were worth $13.50 to $15.25 at the beginning of June.” . . . Make your 
own comparisons. 


SAN FRANCISCO EXPOSITION 


The honors doled out at San Fran- 
cisco’s Grand National Live Stock Ex- 
position in mid-November were pretty 
evenly divided between the Wyoming 
Hereford Ranch of Cheyenne and the 
Milky Way Hereford Ranch of Phoenix, 
Ariz. WHR Royal Helmsman, recently 
sold to W. E. Boeing of Washington 
state for $35,000, on which Wyoming 
Hereford had reserved exhibitor rights 
for the season, was the champion Here- 
ford bull. Milky Way had the reserve 
champion bull. WHR _ exhibited the 
champion female, and Milky Way took 
top award for get-of-sire class. 

Bar 13 Ranch at Sheridan, Wyo., 
grand champion beef steer of the show, 
went to a San Mateo, Calif., hotel for a 
$5-a-pound price. Horton Hereford 
Ranch of Klamath Falls, Ore., had the , 
championship pen of bulls and Taussig 
Bros. of Parshall, Colo., the top pen of 
heifers. 


Kan. 


the entry of 209 fat steers and heifers. 


yearling bulls. 
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THE OGDEN SHOW 


Exhibitors and visitors came from 
most of the western states to Ogden, 
Utah, for that city’s 28th annual live- 
stock show, Nov. 2-6. 

A 1,090-pound Hereford from the Bar 
13 Ranch at Sheridan, Wyo., turned out 
to be the grand champion fat steer of 
the show over 100 other animals of all 
breeds. The reserve grand champion 
steer was a 1,160-pound Aberdeen- 
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Grasses 


Grasses that make cheapest 
feed. Clean, live seed at saving 
prices. Crested Wheat, Tall, 
Slender Wheat, Brome Grass, 


Grama Grass, Buffalo Grass 
and all the proven torage grasses. 


FREE Write for big free en = 
rexFACy:] THE WESTERN SEED CO. ‘cou 
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Angus from Simon Angus farms, Maize, 


Jensen Bros. of Logan, Utah, showed 
the champion pen of five Hereford bulls; 
Peterson Bros. of Riverdale exhibited 
the reserve champion pen of the breed. 


Junior exhibitors were responsible for 


Norman Barlow, owner of the Bar 
Cross Ranch at Cora, Wyo., paid $700 
each for Jensen Brothers’ five summer 
Another highlight was 
the sale for $800 each of R. E. Lucas’ 
champion five-heifer pen from Saratoga, 
Wyo. Herbert Chandler of Baker, Ore., 
sold a bull for $1,500 in the first day’s 
auction activities. Wyoming Hereford 
Ranch of Cheyenne showed numerous 
entries in fine condition, which were 
prominent attention and prize attracters. 
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THE CHICAGO INTERNATIONAL 

Chicago’s International Live Stock 
Exposition, to be held Nov. 30-Dec. 7 for 
the first time since Pearl Harbor, will 
have the services of judges from 17 
states, Canada and Great Britain. On 
their decisions will rest the division of 
the $100,000 in cash prizes among stock- 
men and farmers from 35 states and 
Canada who will exhibit their best live- 
stock and crops. As previously reported 
in the PRODUCER, Walter Biggar of Dal- 
beattie, Scotland, will head the slate. 

The management of the show reports 
that the number of steers listed for the 
junior contest this year breaks all past 
records, with an entry estimated at 2,000 
head. These steers will be sold at auc- 
tion before the show closes. 


HARDIN SALE SHOWS $212 AVERAGE 

At Casper, Wyo., the Hardin Ranch 
of Savageton sold 56 bulls for an aver- 
age price of $212, on Oct. 25. The ani- 
mals came off a dry summer range, 
without feed. 


FOREIGN NOTES 


Not only the weather in Argentina is 
in reverse order from ours. While we are 
discontinuing meat ceiling prices, Argen- 
tina is decreeing that top prices on meat 
must be 25 per cent below pre-Dec. 1 pre- 
vailing levels. Beef locally consumed is 


reduced from 30 cents a kilogram— | 


slightly above two pounds—to 23 cents. 


In the 13-nation wool conference in | 


London, which was called to decide how 


to dispose of the huge wartime accumu- | 


lation of wool without upsetting world 
wool prices, it was remarked that it 
might take 12 or 13 years to get rid of 
the surplus held by the United Kingdom- 
Dominion wool disposal organization. 





RANCHES FOR SALE 


Four excellent Nevada stock ranches, compris- 
ing collectively about 30,000 acres; sold sep- 


arately if desired; with or without stock. For | 
further particulars contact D. M. Ewing, Licensed | 
Real Estate Broker, 1726 M Street, Merced, Calif. 


Phone 1995. 





A Phoenix resort spot; in the foreground, the Cereus cacti common in Arizona. 
December, 1946 














SINCE 1875 


FAMOUS 


Custom-Made 


SADDLES 


Since 1875, when the N. 
Porter Saddle and Harness 
Company was founded, we 
have steadily built up our 
reputation for fine saddles. 


The continual use of the finest 
quality leather and trees com- 
bined with the skilled work 
of Porter saddlemakers have 
made Porter Saddles famous 
throughout the West. 


Stop in and see our stock of 
saddles or write us your 
saddle needs. For riding com- 
fort, attractive appearance 
and that all-important ability 
to take rough use, you can’t 
beat a Porter Saddle. 


PORTERS’ 


120 N. Stone 
Tucson 


Ist St. and Adams 
Phoenix 
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Building up your herd and building up your 
eredit — both are sources of justifiable pride. 
Alike for the cowman and his Banker — Bank 
of America. 


Bank of America invites you to use its unusual 
eredit facilities—low in cost, quickly arranged, 
and tailored to meet your individual needs. 


Drop in at any Bank of America today—or visit 
the special Livestock Loan Departments, 650 
South Spring Street, Los Angeles and 25 New 
Montgomery Street, San Francisco. 











. Bank of America 


NATIONAL fRYSVe2 ASSOCIATION 


@ 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


















LIFTING of the U. S. quarantine on slaughter is deemed advisable both from 
Mexican livestock let in huge numbers a standpoint of furnishing needed meat 
of sheep but by early November practi- supplies when the market is strong and 
cally no cattle. The-explanation is that to bring about an adjustment in the in- 
the seasem for shipping cattle had not dustry. 

arrived but should get under way some 
time in November. In the meantime, the 
Mexicans evidently preferred to keep 
stock on pasture and put on added 























Livestock goals suggested by the gov- 
ernment for 1947, compared with report- 
ed production for 1946, are announced as 


































































































































: follows: 
weight. 1947 1946 
THE Department of Agriculture’s office lila al ; Goal Reported 
of information discloses that the pro- Cattle and calves on farms 

NN ich nla chinescecd 78,500,000 ,200, 
posed slaughter goal of 34,500,000 cattle Sia cine aan farms — 
and calves for 1947 compares with a goal Dec. 31 -..--nn-n-nn--n-------- 15,155,000 15,673,000 
Sows to farrow: 

of 35,000,000 head set for 1946 and an RNS eo oo 9,170,000 8,087,000. 
expected slaughter of around 32,000,000. FA --------eeeeenenneeenees Not avail. 4,633,000 

. i . h Pigs saved: 
An increase is suggested for 1947 in the 0 tT Eee: 58,000,000 52,324,000 
number of cattle fed; no price support Fal -.------n--o-nreeeoenon-ns 32,000,000 29,100,000 

° Sheep and lambs on farms 

programs are proposed. The increased Dec. 31........................--..35,200,000 35,200,000 
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PERSONAL 
MENTION 


E. Ray Cowden of Phoenix, member 
of the American National’s executive 
committee, has been appointed chair- 
man of the committee in charge of the 
January convention arrangements. Con- 
vention dates are Jan, 8-10. 


Ralph R. Allen of Gunnison, Colo., 
says his neighborhood’s had some rough 
weather but not much cattle feeding, 
Mr. Allen came in to the association of- 
fices, while in Denver, to make his 
transportation reservations for the Japn- 
uary convention. 


Roy J. Turner of Oklahoma City won 
his campaign for the governorship of 
Oklahoma in the recent elections. Mr, 
Turner, who will take office Jan. 1, 1947, 
owns and operates the ranch which ear- 
ries his name, at Sulphur, Okla. 


William S. Clithero, Armour and Com- 
pany vice president in charge of live- 
stock buying, resigned recently because 
of ill health. He is a member of the 
Cattle and Beef Industry Committee 
which has been active recently in presen- 
tation of industry viewpoints before OPA 
and other government agencies. Walter 
A. Netsch succeeds Mr. Clithero. 


Mr. and Mrs. James R. Carter are the 
new owners of historic 7 Up ranch in the 
Camp Wood district in Yavapai County, 
Arizona. Mrs. Kroll Koch, seller, had 
owned the ranch for some time. 





Russell Thorp, secretary of the Wyo- 
ming Stock Growers Association at 
Cheyenne, estimates that about 350,000 
out of 1,043,000 of cattle on the ranges 
of his state will be marketed this year, 
although late snows have delayed ship- 
ments by several weeks. 


J. A. Secorup of Moab, Utah, member 
of the American National executive 
committee, recently marketed a dis- 
tinctive nine-carload string of cattle 
at Los Angeles. The animals, which 
were grass-fed, brought Mr. Scorup 4 
reported net return of over $44,000. 


As is customary, Association Member 
Edward A. Brown of Colorado Springs 
returned the statement of dues when 
sending in his current check to the Den- 
ver office. In eye-twinkling explanation 
of a large jagged tear out of one corner 
of this statement, he writes: “My little 
grandson beat me to the mail box.” 


Horace T. Strong of Bakersfield, 
Calif., has been named specialist in anl- 
mal husbandry for the University of 
California agricultural extension ser- 
vice. He will work with Vard Shepard, 
well known to producers of the West 
Coast state. 


S. L. Stumberg, president of the 
Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Associa- 
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Postpaid 
We Pay Tax 


First time at anywhere near this low price! Au- 
thentic replica of romantic western saddle. Hand- 
somely formed from solid Sterling Silver by Nav- 
ajo Indian craftsmen. Massive style for men, 
dainty style for women. A gift of distinction. A 
pleasure to wear. Sent on approval. 


SEND NO MONEY! 2st clio. this ad 


and mail with 
your name and address. Pay postman only $4.95 
plus few cents postage on arrival; or send cash 

12 and we pay postage. Wear this sensational ring 
for 10 days. If not delighted, return for full re- 
fund. Specify for MAN or WOMAN and RING 
SIZE. Use cut-out band to determine size. ~ 


Room 625, 


} 
ARIZONA CRAFTSMEN 2294, "2m2= St 
Omaha 2, Nebraska 










The Turner 
Universal Stock Chute 





A complete, modern chute for branding, 
vaccinating, dehorning, horn-branding, 
horn-weighting, blood-testing. 


World’s Best Cattle Machine 
Portable Convenient 


With sling and roller attachments. The 
perfect stocks for foot trimming, 
veterinary work, etc. 


GEO. K. TURNER MFG. CO. 


Cimarron, N. M. 





AMAZING 
CURRYING and DUSTING MACHINE 


APPLIES DDT Automatically 


New machine applies dust insecti- 
cide or medicated oil directly to 
back when n Animal RUBS 
IN treatment! Fights flies, grubs, 
mosquitoes, ticks, lice, mange. Spe- 
; cial Offer—Limited Time Only— 
$45.50 Complete—IMMEDIATE 
SHIPMENT—Order Today. 
FREE 25 Ib. DDT Dust with each 
Automatic DDT DUSTER 


AUTOMATIC EQUIPMENT MFG. CO. 
DEPT. 2-R 


PENDER, NEBRASKA 


PROTECT YOUR FUTURE 
BUY EXTRA SAVINGS BONDS 
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| City (at that time a resident of Cora, | 





tion, who was a recent office visitor 
with Armour’s Jerry Sotola, brought in 
an interesting item about shipment of 
sheep from San Angelo, Texas, to 
Guatemala City via American Air Lines. 
The animals took the trip at a cost of 
$12 per head. They left San Angelo at 
2a. m., and stopped at San Antonio for 
inspection; the plane which carried them | 
was back at San Angelo at 10 p. m. 
that evening. (Transportation by water | 
would have meant a much longer time | 
in transit; the slower-going boats must | 
go through the Panama Canal.) The | 
baa-baas traveled in double-decked peas 
of 10, and their destination was a coffee 
plantation, where their presence is in- | 
tended to increase crop yields. Mr. 
Stumbaugh explained that the sheep 
were sheared before they took off—to 
lessen the carrying charges for extra | 
weight. 





Wyoming Hereford Ranch of Chey- 
enne, managed by Bob Lazear, at the 
Nov. 2-6 Ogden (Utah) Livestock Show 
took honors for the champion bull, the 
reserve champion bull and the cham- | 
pion female. The WHR exhibit got a 


| total of 13 blues in the judging. 


Charles A.| 
Myers, Ameri- | 
can National 
executive com- 
mitteeman from 
Evanston, Wyo., 
lent his friendly 
presence to the 
Denver offices | 
last month,| 
spending hours 
of several days 
in going thra) 
back files of the 
Producer. . . It. 
was Mr. Myers 
who, with Perry 
W. Jenkins 
of Salt Lake 


C. A. Myers 


| Wyo.), proposed, at the annual conven- | 


| resignation. Dr. Lash, with the bureau | 
| since 1907, succeeds Dr. J. C. Exline as 


| cultural 


tion of 1919, the resolution which started 
this publication on its career. 


Dr. Abner K. Kuttler, for several years 
inspector in charge of BAI field service | 
in Illinois, is the new head of the tuber- | 
culosis eradication division, USDA, | 
Washington, D. C. He succeeds Dr. Alex- | 
ander Wight, resigned, and Dr. Elmer 
Lash, temporary chief since Dr. Wight’s | 


inspector in charge of the region head- 
quarters at Olympia, Wash. 


J. R. “Ray” Sprengle, county agri- | 
agent in  Colorado’s Routt | 
County for over five years, is the newly 
selected extension animal husbandman 
at Colorado A. & M. College, Fort Col- 





lins. He succeeds Harry Smith, resigned | 
| to work with Farm Market Relations in | 
| Denver. 


Two Montana stockmen were success- | 
ful office-seekers in the recent congres-' 
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Sanforized- 
Shrunk! 


* 1135 oz. 
Cowboy. 
Denim! 


Branded Cow- 
Hide Label! 


Scratch-Proof 
Hip Pockets! 


Money-Back. 
Guarantee! 


* Boys sizes made of 
8-oz. Sanforized 
Denim 


The H. D. LEE CO., Inc. 


San Francisco, Calif. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
South Bend. Ind. 

Trenton. N. J. 


Shrinkage Less Than 1% 





Copyright 
1943 
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New Revised . 
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Fully Illustrated 
A Horseman’s 
Guide, Packed 
Full of Useful 
Information 


From the 
Experience of 
Great Riders 


Now Only 25 Cents 


Every rider and horse owner will want this 
booklet. Valuable information on the care and 
maintenance of riding horses and riding equip- 
ment. it covers innumerable subjects of inter- 
est to those who wish to enjoy in full the ad- 
vantages of riding . .. from choosing your 


Pree 


mount to what and where to ride. 

Send Coin or Stamps Today For Your Copy 
Horse and Mule Association of America 
Wayne Dinsmore, Secretary 
Chicago 5, Ill. 


407 S. Dearborn St. 












SEE OUR HERD 


You’re sure to be impressed with the re- 
sults of 47 years of improved breeding. 
Our cattle priced reasonable. 





Est. 1899 


Visit Our Ranch 


H. E. WITWER & SONS GREELEY, COLO. 
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MILKING SHORTHORN 


Indisputable records on farms and in official contests — 

PROVE that Milking Shorthorns are best all-around breed. 

Produce 4% milk, have greatest value of all milk breeds. This 

TWO-WAY bargaining power makes Milking Shorthorns 

universal favorite. FREE facts. Or read Milking Shorthorn 
Trial subscription, six months, 50c; one » $1.00; 

MILKING SHORTHORN SOCIETY 
Dept. AC-52, 809 W. Exchange Ave., U. S. Yards, 
Chicago 9, Illinois 
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ice OF YOAKUM 
MAKERS OF FAMOUS TEXAS RANGER BELTS 





Modern precision methods, plus tradi- 
tional craftsmanship, make HEREFORD 
Skillcrafted Saddles the last word in 
comfort, durability and fine appearance. 
See your dealer. If you don't know him, 
write TexTan, Yoakum, Texas. 





THE LaRUE SQUEEZE CHUTE 
Patent Pending 
This strongly built, exceptionally well balanced 


and designed chute handles cattle with amazing 
ease, speed and safety. 


Operated By One Man 


Adjustable for small or large cattle. Will stop 
and catch an animal quickly and safely. 


Does Not Miss 
Almost impossible for animal to be either hung 
up or injured. Each of its operations is smooth, 
fast, precise and easy to operate. Can be loaded 
into trailer by two men. Every owner is an 
ardent booster. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE LaHUB MFG. CO.., Inc. 


1732 West Walnut St., Phoenix, Ariz. 


aa 7 POSTPAIO 
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TATTOO MARKERS—Complete with figures 1 to 
10. Bottle of ink and full instructions, $4.00 
postpaid. Poultry or small animal size $3.25 post 
paid. Complete line of Ear Tags, Veterinary In- 
struments and Supplies. Write for Catalog. 


Breeders Supply Co, Council, Bust 
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sional elections: Wesley A. D’Ewart of 
Wilsall achieved re-election to Congress 
and Zales N. Ecton of Bozeman became 
Montana’s first Republican senator since 
1912. 


The late Con W. Jackson of Las Vegas, 
N. M., long-time member of the Ameri- 
can National and for many years a mem- 
ber of the executive committee, had a 
short time prior to his death made res- 
ervations to attend the association’s 
Golden Jubilee at Phoenix. Big Con 


| Jackson will be missed by his many 


| 





friends at meetings where in past years 
he had been a familiar and colorful 
figure. 


The satisfaction felt by Secretary F. 
E. Mollin over the issuance of OPA’s 
Supplementary Order No. 190 (the one 
which freed livestock and meat from 
controls) was contained in one brief 
sentence which he pencilled at the bot- 
tom of that printed order. It said sim- 
ply, “This is the one we have been wait- 
ing for.” 


Lloyd D. Miller has been named pub- 
licity director for the American Aber- 
deen-Angus Breeders Association. Mr. 
Miller, a World War II veteran, has pre- 
viously served in various editorial ca- 
pacities in Missouri and at Chicago. 


Dr. W. V. Lambert, a native of Ne- 
braska, has been named administrator of 
the Agricultural Research Administra- 
tion. He succeeds P. V. Cardon, new spe- 
cial assistant to the director of Bureau 
of Plant Industry, Soils and Agricultural 
Engineering. As coordinator and direc- 
tor of the scientific bureaus of the ARA, 
Dr. Lambert and his associates will also 
be connected with program development 
under the new state-federal research act 
passed by Congress this year. 


Announcement has been made of the 
establishment, for the first time, of a 


| division of state and private forestry in 


California, and of the appointment of 
William S. Swingler as the new division’s 








first chief. Mr. Swingler, who will work 
out of San Francisco, served as head of 
the Japanese forestry organization of 
General MacArthur’s staff until recently, 


Perry A. (Pat) Thompson, veteran 
member of the Forest Service and chief 
of the fire control division, headquarter. 
ed in Washington, D. C., has been named 
regional forester for the California re. 
gion. He succeeds Stuart Bevier Show, 
recently appointed deputy director of the 
Forestry division, United Nations Food 
and Agriculture Organization . . .From 
California comes word of additional For- 
est Service appointments: William F., 
Fischer, supervisor of Cleveland Na- 
tional Forest at San Diego, has been se- 
lected to be the first supervisor of a 
recently created national forest with 
headquarters at Eureka. Also, W. G. 
McGinnies, director of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Forest and Range Experiment Sta- 
tion at Fort Collins, will assume new 
duties as consultant to the reactivated 
guayule program at Salinas, Calif. 


Include among PRODUCER office vis- 
itors Dr. B. F. Davis; secretary of the 
Colorado Stock Growers and Feeders 
Association, whose office was recently 
moved from the third floor to 411 Cooper 
Building, Denver, Colo. . . . and our 
offices are cold these days! 


Albert K. Mitchell, former president of 
the American National, and for years 
manager of the Bell Ranch in New Mex- 
ico, has announced with Harry Leonard 
and E. T. Springer, the three-man pur- 
chase of that famous 470,000-acre ranch 
and all its livestock. Mr. Mitchell will 
continue as manager. 


Oregon property transfers in the news: 
The 10,000-acre J. E. Smith cattle ranch 
near Pendleton, sold by Simon H. and Joe 
E. Shoof to A. C. Nicason of Kennewick, 
Wash. The Shoof brothers have also dis- 
posed of 8,000 acres of summer range 
land near Meacham, Ore., to Pendle- 
tonian Cecil Curl. 


Jack Hoffman, 13- 
year-old Ida Grove, 
lowa, 4-H Club boy 
and his 1,212-pound 
Hereford steer. T 0 
Pride was crowned 
Grand Champion 
over 1,100 others of 
all breeds at the 
American Royal 
Livestock Show. T 0 
Pride was purchased 
a year ago weighing 
480 pounds and sold 
during the show to 
the Williams Meat 
Co., of Kansas City, 
Kansas, for a recor 
price of $35.50 per 
pound. 
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A new book, “Aberdeen-Angus No- 
tables of 1945,” has been compiled by 
Keith B. Wiley of Wakefield Farm, 
Earlysville, Va. An introduction by 
Charles T. Neale places the purpose of 
the volume on the determination of 
which lines of breeding and which beasts 
are truly successful. Over 90 pages, il- 
lustrated; single copies, $2 each, post- 
paid. (The 1946 edition is now in 
preparation, as is also “Notable Aber- 
deen-Angus Families.”) 


N 





Photographs and drawings are used 
to illustrate descriptions on “Roofing, 
Flooring and Ventilation for Round Snow 
Fence Type of Corn Cribs,” a pamphlet 
by B. M. Stahl, associate agricultural 
engineer in the Division of Farm Build- 
ings and Rural Housing, Bureau of 
Plant Industry, Soils and Agricultural 
Engineering, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 


The importance of water in feed con- 
servation and use, as well as in general 
efficiency of livestock production, is the 
theme of the illustrated “1947 Feeding 
Practices” bulletin published by the 
Educational Service of the National Cot- 
tonseed Products Association. Copies 
are free at cotton oil mills or the Edu- 
cation Service headquarters, 618 Wilson 
Bldg., Dallas, Tex. 


Men and women who love the western 
range will be interested in “Pony Trails 
in Wyoming,” the factual saga of a real 
man that reads like fiction. 410 pages; 
illustrated; price, postpaid, $4.25. Order 
from the author, J. K. Rollinson, former 
resident of Cody, Wyo., whose address 
2107 Mar Vista Ave., Altadena, 

alif. 


Bulletin B-298 of the Oklahoma Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station at Still- 
water goes into the subject of “Wide 
Row Planting of Small Grains to Estab- 
lish Sweet Clover and Lespedeza.” You 
may write for it. 


Is Leather Safe 
Against Substitutes? 


HE NOV. 13 NEWS OF THE 

Tanners Council of America, with 
the opening statement that “leather 
rates higher today in prestige and de- 
sirability than in many years,” goes on 
to say that consumers who before the 
war took leather for granted have since 
then rediscovered, largely by virtue of 
governmental conservation orders, the 
unique qualities of leather. . .. “They 
have found that the physical structure 
of leather creates an unrivaled combina- 
tion of strength and textural beauty; 
that (it) is invaluable to foot health 
and comfort; that it satisfies a basic 
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aesthetic need.” 

The article then takes up the matter 
of substitutes for materials like leather 
when “price limits consumption, invites 
substitution and offsets the inherent 
appeal of leather.” The example of the 
year 1926 is cited. At that time hides 
averaged 13 cents per pound, and 95 
per cent of all shoes being made had 
leather soles. In 1928, on the other hand, 
hides reached a 26-cent price, and shoes 
with leather soles dropped to 87 per 
cent. This, says the Council, is not co- 
incidence, but “a demonstration of the 
economics of substitution.” Relative use 
of leather showed no important recovery 
until 1946. 


In the battle for volume, warns the 
paper, competition in quality has been 
less important than competition in price 
and substitution; and, finally, “the ad- 
vantages which leather enjoys today 
must be weighed against the unprece- 
dented potentialities for substitution 
created by modern synthetics. To the 
old competitors must be added a host of 
new ones.” The item concludes that at 
any point of historic averages the pres- 
sure of substitution will begin making 
inroads upon the acceptance of, and de- 
sire for, leather. 


Obituaries 





The American National’s secretary, 
F. E. Mollin of Denver, has received 
word of the sudden death of his brother, 
Alfred M. Mollin, in Oakland, Calif. 
The late Mr. Mollin, who was 63, had 
made his home in California since 1922. 


Bryon Taylor, Grouse, cattleman and 
legislator, passed away at his home re- 
cently. He was a long-time member of 
the Idaho Cattlemen’s association. 


Carl Kinzer, 57, well-known figure in 
the livestock field and a brother of R. J. 
Kinzer, chairman of the board of the 
American Hereford Association, died 
recently at Port Angeles, Wash. He was 
buried at Bangor, Ia. 


The Arizona News Letter tells of 
the death of Ed Leahy at a Tucson hos- 
pital after several months of illness. Mr. 
Leahy, a native of Fort Thomas, who 
lived all his life near Douglas, be- 
longed to the Arizona association. 


Gifford Pinchot, first chief of the 41- 
year-old U. S. Forest Service and one of 
the nation’s great conservationists, pass- 
ed away early in October at the age of 
81. Mr. Pinchot, who had said of him- 
self, “I have been a governor every 
now and then, but I am a forester all 
the time—have been, and shall be to my 
dying day,” had been working, only a 
few days before his death, on a revised 
forest management plan for his home 
place in Milford, Pa. 








Phone KE. 8164—Prompt Service 





WE OUTDO 
THE COCK 


In crowing about our 
printing. In spite of 
war-born shortages, 
we still give the best 
service in the West! 


MONITOR 


PUBLICATIONS 


Incorporated 
1950 Curtis St. Denver, Colo. 


The Producer Is Our Endorsement 


Are You Keeping Up with the latest 


developments in your field? Here’s a group of 
magazines that specialize in a particular sub- 
ject: 
Livestock 
American Cattle Producer, $1; Arizona Stock- 
$1; Southern Livestock, $1; The 








Sheepman, $1; Polled Hereford, m., $2; Pa- 
cific Stockman, $1; Western Livestock Re- 
porter, w., $1.50; Hog Breeder, $2; Sheep 
Breeder, $1; Coastal Cattleman, $1; Chester 


White (hog) World, $1; Berkshire (hog) 
News, $1. 
Horses 


Horse (breeding, schooling, training, sports), 
$5; Rider & Driver (horses, sport, pleasure), 
$5; Spokesman and Harness World (3 yrs., 
$2), $1; Eastern Breeder, $2; Ranchman 
(Quarter-Horse), $1. 


ees 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, $1.50; Beekeeper’s 
Item, $1; American Bee Journal, $1.50. 
Farming 
The Country Book, $1; Farmers Digest, $2. 
Pigeons 
American Pigeon Journal (squab fancy), 
1.50. 


Poultry 
Cackle & Crow, $1; Poultry Billboard, m., $1. 
Rabbits 
Small Stock (rabbits, cavies, exclusively), $1; 
American Rabbit Journal, $1; Rabbit News, 
m., $1; California Rabbit, m., $1; Intern. 
Comm. Rabbit Journal, m., $1; Rabbit Raiser, 
m., $1; American Angora Rabbit, m., $1; 
American Small Stock Farmer, m., $1. 


| Fruit 


Better Fruit, $1; Eastern Fruit Grower, $1. 
Other Specialties 

Modern Game Breeding (pheasants), $3; Ca- 

nary Journal, $2; Canary World, $1.50; Dairy 

Farmer’s Digest, $1; Game Breeder and Sports- 

man, $2.50; Tailwagger, m. (dogs), $2.50. 
Rush your subscription today. Remit in any 

manner convenient to you. 


MAGAZINE MART 


Dept. AC Plant City, Fla. 
Sample copies at single copy prices. Send for 
free catalog—hundreds more. 
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RANCHES 





720-ACRE livestock ranch; beautiful home; 
$25,000. 25 per cent will handle. H. M. Car- 
penter, Iola, Kans. 


NEVADA CATTLE RANCH 


209,536 Deeded A., 5,586 A. irrig., controls 
1,090,600 A. grazing. Completely equipped, in- 
cluding tractors, horses, and stocked with over 
10,000 head of cattle with permit for over 
11,000 head. All for $1,500,000. Vv. C. Bryant, 
Redding, Calif. 








IDAHO STOCK RANCH 


Will run 3,000 head of cattle and a band of 
sheep. Year-round grass. Numerous streams and 
springs. Very little feeding is necessary. Hunt- 
ing and fishing on the property is unsurpassed. 
Estimated 60,000,000 ft. of saw timber. Five 
sets of buildings. Several landing strips on the 





place. Hereford stock available. Write A. G. 
Smith 
FOX REALTY 
Box 1081, Redmond, Oregon 
HIGHLY IMPROVED 1,292-acre cattle ranch, 


$55,000; square section, 2 sets improved, $27,- 
000; half section, extra good house, barn, $13,- 
000. REA. Diversified farming. H. M. Carpen- 
ter, Iola, Kansas. 


FARM EQUIPMENT 


FLAME THROWERS: Burn weeds, heat tanks, 
thaw pipes; necessary farm equipment. AER- 
OIL BURNERS: 2-gallon tank, $16.50; 4-gallon, 
$22.00; 5-gallon, $27.25; sprayer attachment, 
$3.50. DOBBINS, 4-gallon, $16.43; SUPER- 
FLAME, 3-gallon, $18.95; postpaid. Western 
Seed Company, 1425 15th St., Denver ,Colorado. 


BILL Bazooka proudly announces the adoption 
of the famous Salsbury 600 engine as standard 
power unit for the Bazooka auger type grain 
loader. A 6 h. p. engine weighing only 56 Ibs.! 
Ask your dealer about our Bazooka Rainbow 
Unit. Wichita Supply & Mfg. Company, 318 W. 
Waterman, Wichita 2, Kansas. 





FARMERS Attention: Place your orders with us 
for mechanical wagon hoist, portable elevators 
to handle small grain, ear corn and baled hay. 
Silver Streak and Scoop-a-second spiral grain 
loaders, Bob sleighs and Oak Boss harrows. 
Write us for particulars. West Fargo Manufac- 
turing Company, West Fargo, North Dakota. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


“HOW TO BREAK AND TRAIN HORSES’—A book 

every farmer and horseman should have. It is 

free; no _ obligation. Simply address Beery 

as = Horsemanship, Dept. 14411, Pleasant 
ill, io. 








RANCH LOANS—Colorado, Montana and Wyo- 

ming. Prompt, efficient service, no delay. 
HALL & HALL, Telephone MAin 8773, 518 Den- 
ver Theater Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. 


Schrock’s Natural Phosphate finely ground 31% 
or higher P20s. Immediate shipment in bulk 


Order now for bagged material later. Dealers | 


and distributors wanted. SCHROCK FERTILIZER 
SERVICE, Congerville, Illinois. 


MOUNTED STEER HORNS, 
sale. Free photo. 
Texas. 


WESTON 


MANUFACTURING & SUPPLY CO. 
1938 Speer Blvd., Denver 2, Colo. 


STOCKMEN’S SUPPLIES 


If It’s For Livestock We Have It 


Lee Bertillion, Palestine, 













a "EXTRA LETTERS OR 
cures asta 


Complete with set of figures 1 to 10, bottle of ink and 
full instructions, all for a. Ear tags 
and complete line of supplies, Write for free catalog, 


Breeders Supply’Co, "pci! Biufts 
66 


six-foot spread, for | 












To THE 





(Continued from Page 8) 


organization. Am just recently released 
from the army and am glad to see the 
fight you are putting up for the cow- 
man. Wouldn’t be without your publica- 
tion.—GRANT W. PERRY, Wasco Coun- 
ty, Ore. 


FROM FARMING COUNTRY—Very 
few farms for rent in this section. Some 
are selling, well worth the money. Di- 
versified farming in every sense of the 
word, is being practiced. Considerable 
prairie hay sold at $20 per ton in barn. 
Baled prairie hay mostly all shipped 
out. Some cattle on feed.—H. M. 
CARPENTER, Allen County, Kans. 





ALL’S WELL—Though we had frost 
each month this year, our hay, oats 
and barley yielded wonderful crops. 
Grazing still excellent. Stock going into 
winter in fine condition and should win- 
ter well. October is an unusually wet 
month for this part of Wyoming... 
Enjoy our PRODUCER very much.—Mkrs. 
LittA A. McMorAn, Crook County, Wyo. 


FREE AT LAST—Enclosed find dues. 
Appreciate your efforts the past sea- 
son; now thank God we are free again. 
.. . Lot of rain in October; this month 
so far good cattle weather.—RUSSELL R. 
Kreps, Klickitat County, Wash. 


LIKED THE SAMPLE—Enclosed find 
check for three years’ subscription to 
your very interesting magazine. I was 
recently given a copy and enjoyed read- 
ing it—CHAS. BAUER, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


APPRECIATIVE—Please find enclos- 
ed check for 1946-47 dues. Thanks for 
the good work your association is doing 
at all times.— JOHN OLSON, Albany 
County, Wyo. 


ON THEIR OWN—As of Jan. 1, 1947, 
the Northwest Livestock Production 
Credit Association will be entirely 
owned by its members, the government 
capital then having all been repaid.— 
J. K. Fox, Secretary, Portland, Ore. 





HEREFORDS 


ANGUS 


Charles T. Bates, Okla. 
POLLED HEREFORDS 


SOME RECENT SALES 


Montana Live Stock Co...........................-.-- 
Western Montana Hereford Breeders..... 
Monforton, Mont..........................------- eres 
Cornhusker Futurity, Nebr...................... 
BPR UNG Osis cs i a a coe 
laa As ROY, IN. Disa saccctcsccenst hese cess 
PCa SEEM, WY VO sccsaca scones = Sas ccccuceinssececcn 


Southwest regional sale, Okla.................. 
Angus breeders, Texas......................---.----+- 


Angustorra Ranch, Colo. (sale in Neb.) 


Warren Gammon Centennial, Ia............... 
Tk Tikiw i, TO niacin esac insesccasesscrsnvens 







CALENDAR 


Dec. 10-12—31st convention, Texas Sheep ang 
Goat Raisers Assn., Ft. Worth, Texas, 

Dec. 12-13—Western Oregon Livestock Assn, 
meeting, Salem. i 

Dec. 13-14—California Cattlemen’s Assn, con- 
vention, Sacramento. 

Dec. 16-17—Executive committee meeting, 
oming Stock Growers Assn., Cheyenne, 

Jan. 8-10, 1947—50th ANNUAL (JUBILEE) 
VENTION, AMERICAN NATIONAL LIVE STOCK | 
ASSOCIATION, AT PHOENIX, ARIZ. : 

Jan. 10-18—National Western Stock Show, Den. 
ver, Colo. 

Jan. 15—Midwinter meeting, Colorado Stock 
Growers and Feeders Assn., Denver. 

Jan. oe Livestock Show, Tucson, 
Ariz. 

Feb. 3-5—12th North American Wildlife Cop. 
ference, San Antonio, Tex. 

Feb. 4-5—44th annual convention, New Mexico 
Wool Growers Assn., Albuquerque. 

Mar. 10-11—33rd annual convention, New Mex- 
ico Cattle Growers Assn., Albuquerque, 
Mar. 11-13—Kansas Livestock Assn. annual 

convention, Wichita. ‘ 


WHOLESALE DRESSED MEATS 
New York 


New York 
Nov. 18, '46 E 
Steer & Heifer, Ch.....$44.00-50.00 $21.50-22.59 


Wy. 





—_—__..., 


Steer & Heifer, Gd....... 38.00-44.00 20.50-21.59 
Cow—Commercial ...... 28.00-34.00 18.50-19.59 
Veal—Choice .............. 30.00-44.00 21.50-22.50 
Veal—Good_ ................ 26.00-36.00 20.50-21.50 
Lamb—Choice ............ 44.00-48.00 26.00-27.00 
Lamb—Good ................. 42.00-47.00 24.50-25.50 
Pork Loin—8-12 Ibs... 52.00-55.00 25.25-26.59 
CHICAGO LIVESTOCK PRICES 

Nov. 19,’46 Nov. 19,45 
Steers—Choice ............ $29.00-36.50 $17.25-18.00 
Steers—Good .............. 22.00-33.00 14.75-17.50 
Steers—Medium ........ 15.50-23.00 12.00-15.75 
Vealers—Gd.-Ch. ..... ... 20.00-25.00 14.00-15.50 
Calves—Gd.-Ch. .......... 15.00-18.50 11.50-13.00 
F.&S. Strs.—Gd.-Ch... 16.50-20.00 12.75-15.25 
F. & S. Strs.—Cm.-Md... 12.50-16.75  9.50-13.00 
Hogs—200-240 Ibs..... 24.50-24.85 14.85 only 
Lambs—Gd.-Ch., .......... 22.75-23.00 14.25-14.65 
Ewes—Gd.-Ch. ............ 8.00- 8.50 6.00- 6.50 


COLD STORAGE HOLDINGS 


(In thousands of pounds) 


Nov. 1 Oct. 1 Nov.1 Nov. 1 
1946 1946 1945 Avg. 
Frozen Beef 56,571 70,777 164,833 116,631 
Cured Beef .. 3,568 2,078 12,592 12,554 
Total Pork ..130,277 99,859 168,028 275,398 
Lamb, 
Mutton .... 10,531 8,844 13,066 15,367 
Lard & Rend. 
Pork Fat.. 27,250 30,021 50,914 112,224 
Tot. Poultry 260,526 182,447 


184,841 138,936 





LIVESTOCK AT STOCKYARDS 


(In thousands) 






October 10-Mo. Total 
RECEIPTS— 1946 1945 1946 1945 
REID jaciscvcnets 2,708 2,826 17,256 18,364 
CRIVOS  s.2..<.500s 942 990 5,504 5,781 
PROD eicccssee tances 2,264 1,469 22,224 18,948 
Sheep & Lambs 3,656 3,640 22,682 23,288 
STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS— 
Cate cic “SD 792 3,790 3,230 
ee 126 620 505 
TR ssc eeeccacs 48 47 424 429 
Sheep & Lambs 1,109 1,133 3,272 3,258 
SLAUGHTERED UNDER FED. INSPECTION— 
Cattle 1,103 1,584 8,714 12,013 
Calves + oe 877 4,583 5,690 
Hogs 3,114 2,330 33,826 31,073 





Sheep & Lambs 2,005 2,018 17,023 17,642 

















Sms sl 94 $395 

speci 395 22 females av. $405 .? 
w ialae eee 108 373 Female sale uw 
eee ae 135 471 Top $6,900 S 
sHeeane 75 246 Top $1,000 

Seat hs 60 460 7 bulls av. $478 

see 56 212 All bulls 

ba caescahs 76 720 Top bull $4,000 

lca 32 309 Bull top $735 

ce 99 1,070 Top $6,000 

Lees 37 753 Bull sale 

putes 63 576 40 bulls av. $614 

Sk BLE 65 516 Top $4,700 







AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 


